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This picture was taken in natural colour on 
‘Kodachrome’ Film. Every glistening strand of golden 
hair has come out perfectly. Yet take a look at the 


magnified portion of hair shown in the circle. Not all 





pure gold, however much it glistens ! 





In reproducing colours it is the job of photography 
to split what appears to be a single colour into its con- i fr 
stituent primaries—yellow, red and blue. Then, in the 
final printing to mix these primaries together again 
in just the right proportions. Here’s how it’s done. 

From the original colour film four separate printing 
plates are made on metal. One contains all the yellow, 
one all the red, one the blue, and the fourth will print 
black for added ‘ depth’ and solidity. Each of these 
plates is broken up photographically into tiny dots of 
varying size (hence the ‘ pepper and salt’ look of the 
magnified portion) and the four plates are finally printed 


one on top of the other. Between them the dots build 





18-diameter enlargement up the picture—each dot, according to its size, showing 





showing how this picture just the right amount of its particular colour. 


of golden hair is Photo-mechanical reproduction is but one of the 


composed of four sets countless spheres—from science to snapshots—in which 


of dots~ yellow * Kodak’ research and ‘ Kodak’ materials are making new 





advances POssl ble. 


red, blue and black. 
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Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and 


ENEMIES FOR SIX YEARS AND NOW ALLIES IN THE BATTLE OF THE FENLAND FLOODS: GERMAN PRISONERS AND BRITISH 
VOLUNTEERS SEALING A GAP IN THE BANK OF THE LITTLE OUSE, NEAR HOCKWOLD. 


The snow, which for weeks paralysed transport, was followed by a thaw and heavy rain, 
and the efforts of thousands of men were turned from the battle agains 
against flooding. 
soldiers, volunteers and prisoners of war were engaged in desperate attempts to seal the 
breaches in the banks of the Ouse and its tributaries and thus save thousands of acres of 


snow to that 
By March 21 Fenland had become the scene of a struggle in which 


{ 
| 


rich arable land from inundation and its consequent long-term effects on the food supply 
of this country. Our photograph shows the flood-waters pouring through an 18-yds.-wide 
gap in the bank of the Little Ouse, near Hockwold Bridge. On both sides of the breach 
British and Germans work side-by-side driving in piles and constructing a wall of sandbags 
to contain the waters. Other photographs appear on pages 311, 312, 313 and 314. 
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SEE that the South Wales miners, an exceptionally 
intelligent body of men, have withdrawn their 
objection to the General who was sent to rule over 
them as Chairman of the South-Western Coal Board. 
Their earlier doubts seemed natural and even sensible 
enough ; as the General himself is reported, most 
reasonably, to have put it, ‘‘ We ‘d kick in the Army 
if the Bishop of Norwich was made a general!” 
But it seems that the General has won them round. 
He may know nothing of mining, but he obviously 
knows something of men. And, as our expert-ridden 
world is only too likely to discover during the next 
few years, what really matters is men. If they are 
all right, everything is all right; if they are not, 
nothing is. Leadership is the art of understanding not 
things—not figures or theories or official forms—but 
human beings, and of evoking from them the best of 
which they are capable. I am afraid I am always 
saying this, but 
it is extraordinary 
how little the 
administrators who 
to-day rule our 
affairs appear in 
practise to appre- 
ciate it. They 
have so buttressed 
themselves round 
with paper rules 
and regulations 
that they have 
forgetten human 
nature altogether. 
Or if they have not 
forgotten it — for 
they are them- 
selves men and 
women — they 
consistently ignore 
it. 

Since the old 
world of status 
died, those who 
exercise authority 
in Britain have 
tended to be either 
men who have 
made large sums of 
money quickly, or 
men who have risen 
to the top of the 
administrative 
machine. Those 
‘who make money 
quickly do _ not 
necessarily under- 
stand the art of 
evoking virtue from 
their fellow - men. 
Nor do those who 
rise to adminis- 
trative eminence, 
whether in com- 
mercial affairs or 
in Government 
Departments. But there is one job in which no 
one can hope to excel unless he understands this 
vital art. That is the job of commanding armies—or, 
for that matter, regiments, companies or platoons—in 
battle. Battles, unlike big bank balances, cannot 
be won on paper. The reason for this is that men 
cannot expect to be able to slay and defeat armed 
men (who can inevitably be trusted to do their very 
utmost to prevent this happening) unless they them- 
selves display exceptional qualities of courage, initia- 
tive, energy, endurance and resource. If they fail 
to do so the man who commands them will almost 
certainly be beaten, however good his plan or careful 
his paper preparations. Mussolini found this out in 
1940. He offered the Italians the empire of the 
middle Orient and under the easiest conditions; 
to achieve it they had only to advance and defeat the 
apparently hopelessly outnumbered British. But when 
the hour of battle came, instead of fighting, the Italians 
in large numbers surrendered or ran away. This was 
not because, as some people foolishly suppose, Italians 
are an inferior or cowardly race. Italians, properly led, 


After two days, twenty of 


THE TRAIN THAT WAS BURIED FOR FIVE DAYS: 
GLENWHILLY, SCOTLAND, DURING THE RECENT BLIZZARDS. 


A number of railway travellers on their way from Glasgow to Stranraer reached their homes on March 18 after a five-day journey. Their train had been buried 


in snowdrifts twelve miles from Stranraer, near Glenwhilly. 
the fifty-seven passengers walked through deep snow to Stranraer, but the other passe 
on food from NAAFI parcels, and an aircraft dropped a thousand cigarettes for them after they h 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


can be as brave as anyone else. There was nothing 
cowardly about Garibaldi’s Thousand or Czsar’s Tenth 
Legion! But whereas Garibaldi and Caesar under- 
stood human nature, and particularly human nature 
as manifested in Italy, and knew just how to get 
great results out of it, Mussolini and the officers of the 
Italian Fascist Army did not. For all their grandi- 
loquent talk, the results they got from their men were 
as disappointing as those obtained by Lord Wavell and 
his officers were good. 

Generally speaking, those who have controlled our 
coal-fields during the past quarter of a century appear, 
too, to have been increasingly unsuccessful in the 
results obtained from the human beings they employed. 
In other words, they do not seem to have given thought 
enough to the art of managing men. They may have 
been very good at figures or have known a great deal 
about mining-engineering or the business of marketing 





coal—all very important things. But, for one reason 
or another—and this may well have been due, in 
whole or in part, to causes outside their control—they 
seem to have been consistently unsuccessful in winning 
the hearts and willing efforts of the mining community. 
They were not, for instance, anything like so successful 
in doing so as were those officers of the Regular Army 
who, between 1914 and 1918, trained and led young 
miners in battle—an occupation, incidentally, as 
arduous and unpleasant and even more dangerous than 
mining coal. I dare say General Sir Alfred Reade 
Godwin-Austen, to-day Chairman of the South- 
Western Coal Board, and formerly of that great 
regiment, The South Wales Borderers, was one of those 
very officers. Anyway, he seems to have been svccessful 
in his new job as a manager of coal-mining. ‘‘ He has 
impressed us all,’’ a leader of the South Wales miners, 
who had originally opposed his appointment, is 
reported to have said the other day, ‘‘ because he is 
fair and just. He is giving us a fair crack of the whip, 
fair play. And the men know it.” That is just what 
anyone who knows the men who first commanded 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE AYR-STRANRAER TRAIN WHICH WAS SNOWBOUND NEAR 


Three coaches were completely snow-covered and the engine was buried 
rs spent five days in the train. 
signalled CIGS in the snow. 
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companies in the 1914-18 war, and then armies in the 
1939-45 War, would have expected to happen. During 
the late war these men proved themselves masters in 
practical understanding and management of human 
nature. Before 1939 how many outside the Army 
had heard of Bernard Montgomery, Harold Alexander, 
Alan Brooke, Bernard Paget, William Slim, even 
Archibald Wavell? I have left out the Field 
Marshalships and Viscounties and called them for a 
moment by the names by which they were then known. 
Those names, since their virtues saved England and 
the world, now belong to history. The greatest of 
those virtues was a full and effective knowledge of 
human nature in action. 

In the last resort leadership—man management, 
if you like—is more important. than administration, 
just as the leadership of troops in action in the last 
resort is more important than staff-work. For 
troops have often 
won battles in spite 
of bad staff-work 
and bad strategy, 
but no battle was 
ever won by 
cowards and idlers. 
What is true of 
war is true, too, in 


the last _ resort, 
of peacetime pro- 
duction. Mr. 


Shinwell may not 
be a great admin- 
istrator—after the 
events of the last 
few months 
probably few people 
who are not 
already enthus- 
iastic party 
supporters would 
claim that he 
is—but he does at 
any rate appear 
to command the 
confidence and 
willing support. of 
the men who work 
in the pits and at 
the coal-fate-~ And 
“that at least, or so 
it seems to me, is 
something for 
which Britain has 
cause to be grate- 
ful, and of which 
Mr. Shinwell has 
reason to feel 
proud. The first 
function of a 
Minister of Fuel 
and Power is to 
get power pro- 
duced, and _ this 
depends primarily 
on the degree to 
which those who mine coal can be induced and 
inspired to work harder at their unpleasant, 
arduous and perilous calling. Our nineteenth-century 
forbears supposed this could best be done by the 
spur of hunger. We have removed that spur, or, 
rather, we have taken it, in the name of justice, from 
the miners specifically and applied it to the nation 
as a whole. If the miners will not work, the truth 
is that in the end we shall all starve. But for a time, 
at any rate, miners can decline to work hard and yet 
not starve. The problem under such circumstances is 
how to get the coal produced. No amount of good 
administration by clerks in Whitehall will by itself 
solve that problem. It can only be solved in the 
mining village, in the coal-pit and at the miners’ 
lodge. There is where Mr. Shinwell comes in, and 
General Godwin-Austen, and others like them who 
know how to evoke from the rough, passionate, 
valiant men who hew coal in the bowels of the 
earth that response of spirit without which all the 
forms in all the files in all the offices in England 
are sO much useless paper. 


up to the boiler-top. 
They lived 





N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News” of Onze Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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VIEW OF FLOODED FENLAND, WHERE ROYAL ENGINEERS AND PRISONERS 


AN AERIAL 
STEM THE ONRUSH OF THE WATERS, \ 


OF WAR WORKED DAY AND NIGHT TO 
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With most of the rivers of Britain in flood, the low-lying Fen country of East Anglia has 
been facing one of the most critical situations in human memory. The River Wissey was 
at one time rising 9 in. an hour, and over a hundred square miles of Fenland were inundated. 





KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, MIRRORED IN THE WATER—-ABOUT 100 SQUARE MILES f 
OF FENLAND HAVE BEEN INUNDATED IN THE WORST FLOODS FOR MANY YEARS. } 
penne: _ 
A thousand troops worked furiously day and night filling sandbags and barricading 
the main Ely-King’s Lynn road for over a mile to check the flood-water. In the 
West Suffolk Fen districts, about 13,000 acres of mainly arable land were under water. 





A REMARKABLE 
“MARITIME” VIEW 
OF WINDSOR CASTLE, 
TAKEN ACROSS THE 
FLOODED PLAYING 
FIELDS OF ETON : THE 
GOAL-POSTS INDICATE 
THE DEPTH OF THE 
WATER. 


HE floods of 1947 
have broken 
records in every part 
of the country. On 
March 20 it was 
stated that the 
general level of the 
Thames was all but 
as high as in 1894, 
one of the worst 
years, and in the 
upper reaches the 
water was racing 
through, well above 
that year’s height. 
Inscribed on _ locks, 
walls of riverside inns 
and houses is the 
date 1894, and when 
the waters subside 
new record levels will 
be added. On 
March 18 the area 
in the Thames Valley 
under water was 
estimated at about 
50,000 acres. More 
than three-quarters 
of the population of 
Eton were then living 
in the upstairs parts 
of their houses, and 
with water in the 
gardens and cellars 
and the school com- 
pletely surrounded 
Eton College authori- 
ties decided to send 
the boys home. The 
playing fields were 
transformed into 
lakes and, indeed, the 
aspect they presented 
was that the Battle ‘lB pe xs 
of Trafalgar, rather , Se tee ee ag : a ae 
ahaar dias al Water. I TON AS AN SSLAND ; THE CHAPEL, UPPER SCHOOL, COLLEGE HALL 
. AND OTHER BUILDINGS CAN BE DISTINGUISHED IN THE CENTRE 
loo, might have been / onda siege 3 ; —_ : 
cont dheme. RIGHT) AND PLAYING FIELDS, UNDER WATER, ARE IN THE FORE- 
GROUND. 


ETONIANS RACING OVER THE IMPROVISED STEPPING-STONES AND PLANKS BRIDGING A FLOODED PLANK WALKS WERE ERECTED AT THE SIDE OF THE FLOODED ROADS, SO THAT 
AKEA IN ETON GROUNDS: THE COLLEGE AUTHORITIES DECIDED TO SEND ALL THE BOYS PEDESTRIANS COULD MOVE ABOUT AT ETON: SOME OF THE BOYS ‘ARE SEEN 
HOME ON MARCH 18, USING ONE OF THESE TEMPORARY PROMENADES. 


ETON, LOOKING AS THOUGH TRAFALGAR, NOT WATERLOO, WAS WON THERE. 
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WHERE BOATS REPLACE CARS, IN STREETS TRANSFORMED INTO CANALS, 


Excellent work in the flooded areas was done by the authorities, assisted by the W.V.S. 


IN THE ENVIRONS OF WINDSOR : 


This air view, taken in the environs of Windsor, indicates the discomfort, loss and disaster 
caused by the Thames Valley floods. The main street is shown under water, with signposts, 
and a war memorial standing forlornly in the waste of water. Cars have arrived at the 
brink, but cannot cross, and boats are rowing about in the main street and in side turnings. 


and other voluntary organisations. At Windsor it was stated with pride that accom- 
modation was found for all who wished to leave their homes, and that necessities 
were supplied to those who elected to remain. 
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HISTORIC BUILDINGS AND MODERN HOMES STANDING IN RECORD FLOODS. 
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FLOOD-WATERS IN THE SHADOW OF GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL: AN AERIAL VIEW OF \ FLOODED TO A RECORD DEPTH OF 4 FT. IO IN.: THE NORMALLY DRY MOAT 
THE CITY TAKEN ON THE DAY WHEN THE SEVERN REACHED THE DEPTH OF 25 FT., ' AT HAMPTON COURT GATEHOUSE ENTRANCE SEEN ON THE DAY WHEN WINTER 
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PUNTS, BOATS, FLOATS AND RUBBER DINGHIES AMONG THE J scU : , : Saimin dae 
' s , ; 3, sn HIES AM THE VARIED CRAFT BEST SUITED \ } RESCUE IN WINDSOR FLOODS: MRS. GRINGLE, AN EIGHTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
TO THE WINDSOR STREETS DURING THE HEIGHT OF THE RECENT THAMES FLOODS. } \} INVALID, LOWERED BY STRETCHER AND LADDER TO AN ARMY “ DUCK.” \ 
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On March 19, as reports came in of widespread floods in all low-lying areas of England | the Severn was 25 ft. dee i i 

: P, one inch deeper than the } - : 
and Wales, the Severn Catchment Board announced that the level of the river, which | deep flooding was reported in several districts. Meats the Teneen a sh ncord = an 
had already passed the 1886 record height at Gloucester, might be expected to rise in the to halt in their rise, though an official stated that any immediate ceecistahte tab tas 


next 48 hours. The following day their expectations were fulfilled, and at Gloucester officially considered unlikely. 
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A DRAMATIC PICTURE OF A MAJOR DISASTER IN THE FENLAND FLOODS: THE WATERS OF THE WISSEY BREAK THROUGH THE BASTION OF SANDBAGS ON THE ELY-—-KING'S LYNN ROAD 
AT SOUTHERY AND POUR, ROARING AND FOAMING, THROUGH TO INUNDATE FURTHER STRETCHES OF AGRICULTURAL LAND. 
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ONE OF THE MOST POIGNANT VIEWS IMAGINABLE, ILLUSTRATING THE PLIGHT OF MANY AN ENGLISH FARMER IN THE RICH FENLAND COUNTRY: FLOODED LAND AND BUILDINGS, WITH 
HAYSTACKS PEEPING ABOVE THE WIND-WHIPPED WATERS, SOUTH OF SUTTON, NEAR HADDENHAM, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


FENLAND FARMS SUFFER THE SPITE OF FORTUNE: INCALCULABLE FLOOD DAMAGE TO AGRICULTURE. 


Over a thousand men, troops, volunteers and prisoners of war joined in the desperate ! lorries filled with furniture of evacuated families rumbled past. On March 24 it was 
fight along the Ely—King’s Lynn road, to prevent the waters from breaking through announced that, owing to the bursting of a culvert at White Bridge, Southery, 
the sandbag barrier to inundate more land. They laboured throughout the week- another 12,000 acres had been engulfed, but that, at last, the river levels were falling 





end of March 22-24, by the light of R.A.F. mobile landing lights at night, while | and the force of the waters decreasing. The damage to farmland is incalculable. 
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“THE LAST DAYS OF HITLER ”; By H. R. TREVOR-ROPER.* 





\ 





An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


M* TREVOR-ROPER, now a History don at 
4 Oxford, was in Intelligence during the war, 
and in 1945 was invited to conduct an enquiry into 
Hitler’s end, which was then so wrapped in mystery 
that people who had no clue to his character doubted 
whether he was dead at all. Out of that enquiry 
this book, amply supported by written and spoken 
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| 1- 4 Diaetkueche (kitchen, scullery, etc.) 
i 5- 6 Lumber rooms 

\ 7- 8 Servants’ quarters 

{ 9-12 Frau Goebbels’ and children’s rooms 
13 Electric light switchboard 

14 W.C.s 

Private bathroom 

16 Eva Braun’s dressing-room 

17. Eva Braun’s bed-sitting room 
Hitler's study 

19 =©Anteroom to Hitler’s suite 
Hitler’s bedroom 


21 ‘“ Map room” or small conference room 


“* Dog-bunker ” or guards’ rest room 
23 Power house (Diesel engine) 


24 ‘Telephone and guard room (also uscd by secretaries) 


25 Emergency telephone exchange 
26 Drawing room 


27. Goebbels’ bedroom (previously used by Morell) 


' 

{ 

i 

| 28-29 Stumpfegger’s rooms 

{ 30 ~=- Anteroom and cloakroom 
{ 


THE SCENE OF HITLER’S LAST DAYS AND DEATH: A PLAN OF THE BUNKER UNDER | 
THE OLD CHANCELLERY IN BERLIN, WITHL A DETAILED KEY. 


evidence, has developed. It is clear and concise, and 
not merely describes the bursting of the Nazi abscess, 
but its nature and the outline of its growth. 

The story is a galloping and very bloody melo- 
drama, and Mr. Trevor-Roper, though he does not 
swing the red-paint brush around, misses none of his 
effects. At rare moments, I think, his sense of the 
dramatic overcomes him. For instance, looking for 
a parallel to a despot with a degraded Court and a 
pretorian guard, he hit upon a parallel with “ the 
absolutism, the opulence, and the degeneracy of the 
middle Roman Empire "’ and describes the élite of 
the Thousand-Year Reich as ‘“‘a set of flatulent 
clowns swayed by purely random influences.’”” A 
staid German General, he says, compared Géring to 
Elagabalus ; and he supports him with a description 
of wallowing luxury. ‘“ By 1941 Géring had achieved 
everything that he had ever sought. He was Grand 
Vizier, he was Reich Marshal ; enormously rich ; and 
contented. The war (it was agreed) was won; there 
was no need of further effort. ‘ He was in Karin- 
hall, his vast country palace in the Schorfheide, dressed 
(says an eye-witness) now like some oriental maharaja, 
now in a light-blue uniform, with a bejewelled baton 
of pure gold and ivory, now in white silk, like a Doge 
of Venice, only studded with jewels, with the em- 
blematic stag of St. Hubertus on his head, and a 
swastika of gleaming pearls set between the antlers. 
There, in scenes of Roman luxury, he feasted and 
hunted and entertained, and showed his distinguished 
guests round the architectural and artistic wonders 
of his house—a study like a medium-sized church, a 
domed library like the Vatican library, a desk twenty- 
six feet long, of mahogany inlaid with bronze 
swastikas, furnished with two big golden baroque 
candelabra, and an inkstand all of onyx, and a long 
ruler of green ivory studded with jewels. Meanwhile 





* “The Last Days of Hitler.” By H. R. Trevor-Roper. With 
an Introduction by Marshal of the R.A.F,. Lord Tedder, G.C.B, 
Ilustrated. (Macmillan ; 10s. 6d.) 


PLAN OF HITLER’S BUNKER 


his art-gangsters came continually in from Paris 
and Rome, from Athens and Kiev, and some also 
from the museums of Germany, with their tribute of 
jewels and statuary, of old masters and objets d'art, 
of Gobelin tapestries and altar-pieces, of goldsmiths’ 
work and Augsburg work, and old Roman bishops’ 
staves, from the looted museums and gutted palaces 

of more ancient, famous 

states.’” That may all 

sound very much like 


CONCRETE YOWaR some of the Roman 


(unfinished) 
Emperors. But osten- 
tation, looting and 
triumphs weré favoured 
by eminent Romans 
gene before the power of 


30 Rome decayed ; and the 
orientalised young 
Sultan Elagabalus would 
never, in early life, have 
flown in the Richthofen 
Squadron nor, after all 

a his luxury, have faced 
E sap oes his denouncers in the 
pg dock as did Goring, or 
so cheated them in the 
end. Underneath the 
flabby surface the brutal 
and brave thug re- 
mained : Germans may 
be woolly-minded, and 
some of them prone to 
gross delights, as most 
of them to superficial 
sentimentality : but the 
toughness of the old 
forest tribes is always 


XM (Bodies burnt here) 
EMERGENCY EXIT 


underneath. 
Géring, Goebbels, 
Himmler, Speer, the 


lurking, powerful Bor- 
mann, are all sketched 
here. There is a full 
account of the 1944 
plot, and Hitler’s 
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saw himself as ' 
one of the most \ 
notable figures, 
and he craved 
for the satisfac- 
tion of his sense 

of drama, of the 
Wagnerian kind. As 
the shadows closed 
round him, as the aa trace 
Allies closed round ye 4 rR. 
him, as his friends 
failed him, when he 
smelt treachery all 
round, when he was 
ill and prematurely 
aged, the craving 
for the theatre was 
still dominant. In 
that ‘‘ bunker’”’ in 
Berlin he carefully 
arranged his ritual 
death, his ritual marriage, the ritual human sacrifices 
(including the willing woman he loved), and the ritual 
burning and dispersal of his remains. It was, from his 
point of view, a superbly operatic end; and it may 
be that, when near it, he scoffed mentally at those 
examiners of the Vienna School of Architecture who, 
when he was young, turned him down because his 
artistic work was not up to standard. 

He inherited no throne; the German masses put 
him into power because his nonsense suited their 
nonsense and hero-worship suits them better than 
Parliamentary politics ; Speer found, at the very end, 
that the miners on the Rhine front remained faithful to 
him. It is unlikely that dramatic poets of the future 
will find him an easy tragic lead: he arouses no pity 
like the murderer Macbeth with his uneasy conscience 
or the old, broken Lear awaked to ingratitude ; for all 
his demonic force he was cunning rather than intelligent 
and at no point evokes sympathy. But the Germans, 
if kept in a state of hopeless misery too long, may 
make a. myth of him, remembering his successes and 
attributing his failure (as he attributed the failure 
of 1918) to treachery. They may even do it anyhow. 
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TREVOR-ROPER, THF 
AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE. 


The son of a Northumberland doctor, 
Mr. Trevor-Roper was ‘educated at Char- 
terhouse and Christ Church, Oxford, and 
before the war was a Research Fellow of 
Merton College. He is now a Modern 
History don at Christ Church and the 
author of a book on Archbishop Laud. 
In the Intelligence Corps during the war, 
he was appointed to find and sift all the 
evidence relating to Hitler’s death, and 
his report was the basis of the official 
statement made in November 1945. 


jeden einzelnen verpflichtet, tamer dem ceneinsasen 


Interesse su dienen und seine eigenen Vorteile dex- 
gegeniiber surticksustellen, Ven alles Deutschen, 


deteriorating relations with 
the Army, which at one 
tim? thought it could use 
him, are well sketched. But 
chief interest will centre on 
his character, the manner 
of his death, and the 
prospects of the future. 

An indication of his 
character may be derived 
from some of his remarks : 
he repeatedly said that he 
was really an artist; he at 
least once told an enthusi- 
astic audience that he was 
the greatest German who 
ever lived ; and when his 
General Halder said that 
Warsaw could be taken 
without storm: “ Hitler 
insisted that Warsaw must 
be destroyed. His artist’s 
temper aroused, he de- 
scribed the delicious scenes 
which he demanded—the 
sky darkened, a_ million 
tons of shells raining down 
on the city, and the people 
drowned in blood; ‘ then 
his eyes popped out of his 
head, and he became quite 
a different person. He was 
suddenly seized with a lust 
for blood.’’’ ‘‘ Losses,’’ he 
said, on another occasion, 
‘can never be too high! 
They sow the seeds of 
future greatness.”’ 

He talked perpetually 
about history, in which he 


allen Nationalsorialisten, Minnern und Freuen 

und allen Soldaten der Wehruacht verlange ich, daS 
sie der neven Regierung und ihren Prisidenten treu 
und gehorses sein werden bis in den Tod. 


Vor allem rorpflichte ich die Mithrung der 
Nation und die Gefolgscheft sur peinlichen Rin- 
heltung dor Rassegesetse und sum unberzhersigen 
Widerstand gegen den Weltvergifter aller Volker, 
dca internationale Judentus, 


Gegeben su Berlin, den 29. April 1945, 4.00 Uhr. 


$« 


THE LAST PAGE OF HITLER’S POLITICAL TESTAMENT, SHOWING HIS SIGNATURE. BELOW 
ARE THE SIGNATURES OF THE fOUR WITNESSES, DR. JOSEPH GOEBBELS, MARTIN BORMANN, 
WILHELM BURGDORF AND HANS KREBS. 

Reproductions from the book ‘* The Last Davs of Hitler"; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
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D. A. M. MACKAY | 
(Lincoin), No. 3. 


T. D. RAIKES 
(Trinity), No. 4. 
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R. M. A. BOURNE | 
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(Oriel), stroke. 
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THE OXFORD CREW 


THE 


SHOOTING HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE DURING 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 


ONvanvannnennnnnannedsntennansnuannon) 


THE FULL-COURSE TRIAL FROM MORTLAKE TO PUTNEY, WHICH WAS 


COVERED IN THE RECORD TIME OF 17 MINUTES 58 SECONDS, BEATING THE CAMBRIDGE RECORD SET UP ON THE PREVIOUS DAY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE CREW WHICH WILL ROW AGAINST 


ke . 


HE ninety-seventh Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race is due 


vs syuvusouasnavevenuevyuyeenusoutnqsouneseuencansantansanyuvuuutananausouueyuunnstnanencennnetatetd 


CONTEST IN 1820, 


to be rowed over the Putney to Mortlake course to-day, 


March 29. 


Since the inception of the race in 1829, Oxford has 


won 45 races, Cambridge has won 50, and there was a dead-heat 
in 1877. During A. P. Mellowes’ absence from the Cambridge boat 
his place has been taken by S. A. Gray, but it was expected that 


Mellowes would be fit again in time for the race. 


Our photograph, 


Sy 


OXFORD IN THE NINETY-SEVENTH BOAT RACE SINCE THE INCEPTION OF THE 
OVER THE PUTNEY TO MORTLAKE COURSE, TO-DAY, MARCH 29. 


UNNNDUN UO YMURDANUAOAUENORDERDURAASRBRAREVRONNONNORRENRSAURAANYNNGAAAANAUA NUNN NUNUAANANOUNDANNENNIANIGRONEBNAANDADNRNBASLAAABEONSAAAAUNADANOANIAL . 


taken during training, shows him in the boat. On March 19 the 
Cambridge crew rowed their last full-course trial from Mortlake 
to Putney in 18 min. 14 sec., thus beating the record set up by 
Oxford in 1897 (18 min. 27 sec.). On the following day the Oxford 
crew, rowing a full-course trial, beat the new record set up by 
their rivals by 16 seconds. The names and positions of the crews 
given on this page are those announced as we go to press. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


| A. P. MELLOWES 


(Clare), bow. 
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D. J. C. MEYRICK 


(Trinity Hall), No. 2. N 
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N. S. ROGERS 
(Jesus), No. 3. 


_ _ 


‘ 
P. J. GARNER \ 
(King’s), No. 4. , 


W. A.D. WINDHAM | 
(Christ’s), No. 5. 


I. M. LANG 
(Caius), No. 6. 


A. S. F. BUTCHER 
(Queens’), No. 7. 
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G. C. RICHARDSON 
Magdalene), stroke. 
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\VUPULLODONRUURUUUOAAL DONNER OV QUE UNNONR OR URREUURENIH!! 
E KI} AND QUEEN WALKING 
THEIR WEEK-END’S RELAXATION IN NATAL. 


UNDER THE RAMPARTS OF THE DRAK = 
WITH GENERAL SMUTS (RIGHT) DURING 


SUSQUUNOOUNNUOUNUAUEUNRUDENOUUOETANLESAYUQAENALEESRUOEREDOANUUEEDEDAULESLENENUEENRRARURRALEDENTALVNARURIRUUDEURRETUUATT GAT LGENUSTUNNORANTN 
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FLAG: THE HOSTEL IN 
SPENT A WEEK-END’S 


FLYING THE ROYAL STANDARD AND (RIGHT) THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
THE NATIONAL PARK AT WHICH THE ROYAL FAMILY 
INFORMAL HOLIDAY. 


NATAL 


From Friday, March 14, to Monday, March 17, the Royal family had their first long 
week-end of relaxation since the beginning of their South African tour. They spent it 
in the National Park, an area of about 20,000 acres, comprising the northern and 
perhaps the finest part of the Drakensberg range. In this flower and game sanctuary, 
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\ A CHARMING PICTURE IN LOVELY SURROUNDINGS: THE KING WITH HIS DAUGHTERS, 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH (CENTRE) AND PRINCESS MARGARET, IN THE NATAL NATIONAL PARK. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S GUESTS WITH THEIR HOST: i. TO R.) PRINCESS ELIZABETH, 
GENERAL SMUTS, THE KING AND QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET AT THE FOOT OF 
THE DRAKENSBERG MOUNTAINS. 


with its fine natural forest and the great amphitheatre of mountains, they enjoyed a 
well-earned rest. The Sunday was wet, but there was sufficient fine weather to allow 
the Princesses to swim and the King to walk in the foothills -with General Smuts. 
On Monday they left for Estcourt and visited the battlefields of Spion Kop and Colenso. 
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A ROYAL DANCE AND TRIPLE “BAYETE”: ZULUS WELCOME THE KING. 
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A ROYAL DANCE TO WELCOME THE ROYAL FAMILY: A PLUMED AND ARMED ZULU CHIEFTAIN TAKING HIS STATION TO LEAD 5000 MEN AND WOMEN IN THE GREAT CEREMONIAL 
DANCE WITH WHICH THE ZULU NATION SALUTED THE KING, QUEEN AND PRINCESSES AT ESHOWE ON MARCH 19. 
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PART, ADVANCING IN A GREAT 


AFTER THE TRIPLE ‘‘BAYETE’' AND AS THE PASSION AND FURY OF THE DANCE BEGAN TO RISE: ZULU DANCERS, SOME OF THE 5000 WHO TOOK 
ZULU NATION. 


SURGE TOWARDS THE DAIS ON WHICH THE ROYAL FAMILY WATCHED THE DEMONSTRATION AND RECEIVED THE HOMAGE OF THE 
| dance of welcome. At first the dance, which was a revival of old ceremonies, 
air gathering outside Eshowe, formerly the administrative capital of Zululand: was somewhat hesitant and self-conscious, but soon the passionate surge of the 
50,000 natives had gathered for the occasion and 5000 of them, men and women, | dance changed all that and the great advance to the dais and the fantastic 
with ox-hide shields and vultute plumes, assegais and knobkerries, took part in a royal individual dances which followed formed a truly remarkable spectacle 


On March 19, the Royal family received the homage of the Zulu pation at a great open- 
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GENERAL SMUTS TAKES A CINE RECORD OF THE ROYAI FAMILY DURING THEIR 
FIRST HOLIDAY WEEK-END IN SOUTH AFRICA, SPENT IN THE NATAL NATIONAL PARK. 
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A CHARMING PICTURE IN LOVELY SURROUNDINGS : THE KING WITH HIS DAUGHTERS, 
Neonannnanaeen esvoenueuannuannn ue akan OueRLUnUUMMRLGEOAMANEHUAREPUMMRREOANAREO PRINCESS ELIZABETH (CENTRE) AND PRINCESS MARGARE IN THE NATAL NATIONAL PARK, 


UNDER THE RAMPARTS OF THE DRAKENSBERG MOUNTAI) THE KING AND QUEEN WALKING oes OA0AQUUGONARUUUNENOUONRAMUNRRANULENGUUQ ONAL aN QUUNAUDNNUERRURRLURUANEUNARUANOLUNUUNUUSLEARRERANNALUUNNUERAUEEURADRUEARERNU ANNA 
WITH GENERAL SMUTS (RIGHT) DURING THEIR WEE ND’S RELAXATION IN NATAL. 
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FLYING THE ROYAL STANDARD AND (RIGHT) THE SOUTH AFRICAN FLAG: THE HOSTEL IN SOUTH AFRICA’S GUESTS WITH THEIR HOST: (L. TO R.) PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
THE NATAL NATIONAL PARK AT WHICH THE ROYAL FAMILY SPENT A WEEK-END’S GENERAL SMUTS, THE KING AND QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET AT THE FOOT OF 
INFORMAL HOLIDAY, THE DRAKENSBERG MOUNTAINS, 


From Friday, March 14, to Monday, March 17, the Royal family had their first long with its fine natural forest and the great amphitheatre of mountains, they enjoyed a 
week-end of relaxation since the beginning of their South African tour. They spent it well-earned rest. The Sunday was wet, but there was sufficient fine ‘weether to allow 
in the National Park, an area of about 20,000 acres, comprising the northern and | the Princesses to swim and the King to walk in the foothills -with General Smuts. 
perhaps the finest part of the Drakensberg range. In this flower and game sanctuary, On Monday they left for Estcourt and visited the battlefields of Spion Kop and Colenso. 
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A ROYAL DANCE TO WELCOME THE ROYAL FAMILY: A PLUMED AND ARMED ZULU CHIEFTAIN TAKING HIS STATION TO LEAD 5000 MEN AND WOMEN IN THE GREAT CEREMONIAL 
DANCE WITH WHICH THE ZULU NATION SALUTED THE KING, QUEEN AND PRINCESSES AT ESHOWE ON MARCH 109. 
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AFTER THE TRIPLE ‘‘BAYETE’' AND AS THE PASSION AND FURY OF THE DANCE BEGAN TO RISE: ZULU DANCERS, SOME OF THE 5000 WHO TOOK PART, ADVANCING IN A GREAT 
SURGE TOWARDS THE DAIS ON WHICH THE ROYAL FAMILY WATCHED THE DEMONSTRATION AND RECEIVED THE HOMAGE OF THE ZULU NATION. 


On March 19, the Royal family received the homage of the Zulu pation at a great open- | dance of welcome. At first the dance, which was a revival of old ceremonies, 
air gathering outside Eshowe, formerly the administrative capital of Zululand: was somewhat hesitant and self-conscious, but soon the passionate surge of the 
50,000 natives had gathered for the occasion and 5000 of them, men and women, dance changed all that and the great advance to the dais and the fantastic 


with ox-hide shields and vultute plumes, assegais and knobkerries, took part in a royal | individual dances which followed formed a truly remarkable spectacle 
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T is well known that the possibility of 
launching invasion of Germany through 
Western France in the year 1943 was debated 
by the British and United States authorities. 
From time to time there have been allegations 
in the American Press and books that this 
could have been carried out successfully but 
for British opposition. One of the most recent 
appears in an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, a periodical said to have, in its class, 
the largest circulation in the world. The author, Mr. Martin 
Sommers, has at his disposal some information froin mili- 
tary sources, but it is fair to say that that which he reveals 
is sketghy. He begins with the statement that in 1942 the 
British agreed to a western invasion the following year. 
The American authorities concentrated on preparations, 
such as training troops, collecting shipping and landing- 
craft, for this venture, while the Pacific war was to 
“ progress at quarter- to half-speed” until the Germans 
were disposed of. Then Mr. Churchill changed his mind. 
Lord Mountbatten was sent to Washington. He was “ the 
kind of convivial aristocrat for whom President Roosevelt 
always had a soft spot.” He talked of the difficulties and 
dangers. After he had “ had the run of the White House 
for a fortnight,” he was followed by Mr. Churchill, who 
arrived on June 18, 1942. 

The British Prime Minister—I am still telling the story 
as it comes from Mr. Sommers—was perturbed over British 
relations with Australia, India and South Africa. He be- 
lieved that the link with them could be strengthened and 
that their sentiments towards the United Kingdom could 
be warmed by operations in the Mediterranean. He hoped 
that invasion on the “‘ Belgrade-Warsaw axis ” would secure 
British power in Europe after the war. Mr. Sommers goes 
on to describe a conference at the White House, during 
which Mr. Churchill marshalled his arguments against 


IN 


In the article on this page Captain Falls discusses the viewpoint, expressed by many Americans, that 
the invasion of Italy was a mistake and that the attack on Germany through Western France could 
have been launched in 1943. Writing in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post, Mr. Martin 


western invasion in 1943 and in favour of invasion on the 
** Belgrade-Warsaw axis.” General Marshall then called 
upon Colonel Wedemeyer, afterwards so well known and 
highly esteemed as a general, to reply. He demolished 
the Churchillian arguments. Eventually compromise was 
reached, rather in Mr. Churchill’s favour. Western invasion 
was to be deferred till 1944 ; that was a point won. There 
would be no campaign on the “ Belgrade-Warsaw axis ”’ ; 
that was a point lost. But he gained the President’s assent 
to invasion of Sicily and Italy in 1943. This was, says the 
narrator, a grave mistake. It not only delayed victory, 
and in the process sacrificed a great number of American 
lives ; it also gave Russia that preponderant position after 
the war which has caused such vast expenditure of man- 
power and money. It is the reason ‘‘ Why Russia Got 
the Drop On Us,” which is the title of the article. Mr. 
Sommers adds a few comments, such as that there were 
only half as many German divisions in the West in 1943 
as in 1944, and that Allied strength in the former year 
was not notably inferior to that of the latter. 

Now this story, leaving aside the dramatic domestic 
details, on which I do not comment, is substantially founded 
upon fact. The United States authorities were averse to 
invasion of Italy, undertook it reluctantly, and afterwards 
considered that the expenditure of the Italian campaign 
was unjustified. A British writer, Lieut.-General Sir Giffard 
Martel, in a book entitled “‘ The Russian Outlook,” which 
may be published before my article appears, also criticises 
this campaign, and is inclined to think that the western 
invasion could have been launched in 1943 and certajnly 
earlier than it was. Mr. Sommers handsomely admits that 
if Mr. Churchill's plan had been accepted as practicable 
and proved successful, Russia would not have “ got the 
drop” on the United States. Lieut.-General Martel goes 
further and considers that as an isolated military offensive 
it would have been sounder than the cross-Channel invasion. 
But what would our views have been when the time 
approached to carry it out? We then knew a great deal 
about the “‘ V " weapons. As Lieut.-General Martel remarks, 
we could hardly have concentrated on an advance from 
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the south while leaving the Germans in Northern France 
and the Netherlands undisturbed to operate these weapons 
against us. With that I fully agree. But the main 
issue is whether the western invasion could have been 
launched a year earlier and would have ended the war 
a year earlier. To that I propose mainly to confine myself 
on this occasion. 

The first argument I would advance against the thesis 
is that Allied experience was insufficient. And I bring this 
up in retrospect, in what the American planners called 
“ hind-sight,” which is the severest test. The landings in 
French North Africa had so many shortcomings in organisa- 
tion that they might well have failed altogether against a 
really hostile, determined and well-equipped defence. The 
airborne operation in the Sicilian invasion was a ghastly 
muddle. There were further errors in the invasion of Italy. 
Then there is the lack of trained troops. So far as I know, 
some of the American divisions which took part in the 
later stages of the campaign in North-West Europe were 
not embodied in June 1943. Neither the British nor the 
United States then possessed highly-trained or equipped 
airborne divisions. We had no ‘“ Mulberry,” nor various 
other forms of equipment found to be of vital importance. 
There were hardly any landing-craft in the United King- 
dom—-and a grave shortage of timber to make them. It 
seems highly doubtful whether the United States could have 
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furnished us with enough. I feel convinced that, in general, 
the British-American armies which carried out the in- 
vasion would have been in many respects an inferior 
fighting force to what they were in 1944. The air supremacy 
had not reached its maximum. And finally there was the 
Pacific war and its immense appeal to the American public. 
I fear Mr. Sommers gives much of his case away when he 
admits that the naval authorities, sceptical about the 1943 
invasion, had been all the time quictly fighting the allocation 
of shipping to European waters. Such evidence as I 
possess points to the truth of this statement. 

As regards the enemy, the fact that there were only 
twenty-nine divisions in the West in 1943, according to 
Mr. Sommers—lI have not had time to check this figure, 
but am sure that it is approximately correct—as against 
double as many in 1944, does not appear to be of primary 
importance. The increase in the German forces was not 
due to the enemy finding himself in a better situation to 
afford them. On the contrary, his situation had worsened, 
and the demands upon his troops had considerably increased 
owing to the Russian victories and the Russian approach 
to areas vital to him. This increase was due to the fact 
that the western invasion was known to be impending. 
If that had been apparent in 1943, and it could not have 
been concealed, the German High Command would have 
contrived to muster a comparable force to resist the attack. 
Nor do I regard the increase in the strength of the “‘ West 
Wall” in the last year before the invasion as particularly 
significant in the light of history. It caused considerable 
anxiety and necessitated special measures, but it did not 
prove to be the main obstacle to invasion. That was the 
German field forces and especially the armoured divisions, 
which had to be defeated in a series of prolonged and bloody 
battles before the break-out and the advance to the Seine 
could be carried out. 

I have spoken of the Russian pressure exerted mean- 
while. German losses had been very heavy on the 
Eastern Front in the interval. It must also be borne in 
mind, however, that losses in Sicily and Italy had been 
appreciable, and that the strain of maintaining the 
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campaign south of the Alps had been greater 
than could be deduced from any casualty 
list. I am not now counting the enemy’s 
losses in Africa, since I assume that 
the campaign in that country would have 
taken place in any event. 

There are two other important factors. 
If the campaign to knock Italy out of 
the war had not been pressed home, 
there would have been no Italian surrender. 
That dramatic event was followed by disappointment, 
but it brought in one large tangible asset, the Italian 
Fleet. A handful of bold and determined German officers 
could have made of that a considerable asset on the other 
side. Assuming that the Allies could have kept it penned 
up in the Mediterranean and prevented its major surface 
units from passing through the Straits of Gibraltar, it 
would none the less have caused a heavy strain upon their 
resources. Its continued presence in the Mediterranean 
and the large-scale withdrawal of Allied forces for 
the western invasion might have afforded the enemy 
the opportunity to recover a measure of his former 
supremacy in those waters. The Luftwaffe would have 
continued to use Italian airfields, on which it would 
have been relatively immune from attack and from 
which it could have flown aircraft when necessary to 
landing-grounds in France. Italian forces could have 
served the enemy profitably in the Balkans, and the 
best of them might have been employed in France. In- 
cidentally, when the end came, the Russians would have 
“ got the drop ” on the United States in Greece, where a 
Communist régime would have been set up. The other 
consideration is the bombing of Germany. My readers will 
bear witness that I have never favoured the bombing policy 
as it was carried out, either from the point of view of policy 
or from that of military efficiency. On the other hand, 
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THE SCENE OF THE ATTACK ON THE “ UNDER-BELLY”’ OF THE AXIS POWERS, WHICH HAS BEEN DESCRIBED 
AN AMERICAN PAPER AS A GRAVE MISTAKE THAT DELAYED VICTORY. 


Sommers went so far as to state that the Italian campaign delayed victory; was responsible for the 
loss of a great number of American lives; and gave Russia her present preponderant position. 
(Map reproduced by Courtesy of “ Fortune’’ Magazine and Richard Edes Harrison.) 


I have never denied that its effects were great. But if the 
bombing between June 1943 and June 1944 were eliminated, 
they would not have been nearly so important. 

We must not forget either the almost irremediable 
effects of defeat in a great combined operation such as the 
landing in Normandy. If a Russian offensive failed, as 
happened more than once, it was a set-back and no more. 
The front had to remain quiet for a period of weeks, or, 
in extreme cases, where seasonable obstacles intervened, 
of months, while fresh forces were brought to the scene of 
action and a new operation was mounted. If, on the other 
hand, the landihg in Normandy had failed, it would have 
been a frightful disaster. Virtually all the equipment put 
ashore, certainly all the heavy equipment, would have been 
lost. A great proportion of the painfully-acquired landing- 
craft would have been destroyed. Whole formations of 
troops would have been dislocated. The moral shock to the 
people of this country and of the United States would have 
been terrible in its force. Supposing that they had sur- 
vived this blow, it is doubtful whether another invasion 
could have been mounted before the autumnal equinox, 
after which it would have been impossible before the fol- 
lowing spring.- That is to say, it would have been delayed 
for upwards of a year. Such being the nature of great 
combined operations, it is necessary to insure very heavily 
before they are undertaken. I do not consider that we 
were oOver-insured by D-Day 1944. 

If the historians of the war do their job well, they will 
make these problems clearer, because they will be able to 
introduce considerations of which I may be unaware and 
deal with those which I have introduced much more authori- 
tatively. Even then they are not likely to still all con- 
troversy ; there are events in military history, such as the 
campaign of Waterloo, about which all the information 
ever likely to be available is at the disposal of commen- 
tators, where controversy still persists. The ‘ifs’ and 
“ans” of history are numerous and eternal. But, so far 
as my judgment goes, whatever other errors were made by 
the Allies, they made no mistake in postponing the invasion 
from the west until the year 1944. 
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HOW MILITARY AND POLICE CARS ARE BLOWN UP: fj 
ONE OF THE PALESTINE TERRORISTS’ PETROL-TIN MINES. 
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SAPPERS SERVING IN PALESTINE ARE CONSTANTLY ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR MINES LAID RV ITEWISH \ 
TERRORISTS : THIS PHOTOGRAPH ILLUSTRATES THE VERY MOMENT OF LOCATING ONE AMONG STONES. } 


THE PETROL-TIN MINE STRIPPED DOWN: IT CONSISTED OF A 
4-GALLON TIN AND 44 LBS. GELIGNITE, SURROUNDED BY 19 LBS. 
OF 4-IN. RIVETS. 
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\ A MAGNIFICENT PICTURE OF THE EXPLOSION OF THE MINE: IT WAS DETONATED ELECTRICALLY WITH JEWISH EQUIPMENT. THE CORDTEX, WHICH CAN BE CLEARLY \ 


SEEN, WAS SECONDARY INITIATION AND WAS DETONATED BY THE MINE. N 

















\ A SAPPER OFFICER, ACCOMPANIED BY REPRESENTATIVES OF G. INT. H.Q., PALESTINE 
\ AND PALESTINE POLICE, IS RFsSUILDING THE MINE AND REPLACING If AS FOUND. 





Petrol-tin mines have been used extensively by Jewish terrorists in their various 
outrages and murderous attacks on British troops in Palestine. On this page we 
give a remarkable series of photographs illustrating the story of one such mine, 
how it was discovered, investigated and finally detonated by Royal Engineers. 
Many photographs of such operations have been taken, but not as a sequence. 
The mine, which consisted of a 4-gallon tin, with 44 Ibs. gelignite, surrounded by 











THE EFFECT OF THE MINE ON THE STEEL FODYWORK OF THE TRUCK: AN OLD ' 
VEHICLE, DAMAGED BEYOND REPAIR, WAS PLACED SO AS TO BE BLOWN UP, 


19 Ibs. of }-in. rivets, was fired by means of two No. 33 detonators. The normal 
practice is to detonate with an improvised exploder of four or more torch hatteries 
from a distance of 60 to 100 yards. A vehicle, severély damaged in a road 
accident and beyond repair, was placed in position before the mine was exploded, 
so that the results of the detonation could be investigated. Loss of life and much 
damage have been caused by similar mines which have not been discovered. 
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SWITZERLAND—LAND OF PLENTY FOR THE VISITOR BUT NOT FO 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYA? 
f IN QWITZERLAND RATION CARDS 
ARE ISSUED MONTHLY BY THE. 
FOOYP OFFICES 
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The British idea of Switzerland as “a land flowing with milk and honey,” | people are in many ways rationed even more severely than their British visitors a major 
where the people enjoy a scale of living comparable with that of a luxury hotel, | are at home, as will be seen from the ration table in the top right-hand corner | beer, fr 
is entirely erroneous. Certainly the organising powers of the Swiss hételiers of the drawing, which is taken from an average monthly ration issue. The coke ha 
give the visitor—only seeing the country from the viewpoint of a_ well-heated, unwitting stranger who rents a chalet instead of staying in a hotel soon deplores having 


comfortable hotel with abundant food—a totally false impression. The Swiss | his choice—for, although queueing is unknown, making the ration go round is | conserve 
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YT FOR THE SWISS: SOME SIDELIGHTS ON RATIONING PROBLEMS. 


APTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WHILE AT ZURICH. 
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rs a major household problem. There is a bright side, however, for wines, spirits, 
er beer, fruit and cigarettes are plentiful at not too prohibitive prices. Coal and 
ne coke have become scarce and are rationed; lighting is not, but owing to there 
es having been very little snow in the Alps this winter, electric power is carefully 


conserved and no waste is allowed. Women's clothing, si'ks, furs, hats, etc., are 
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EVEN ARTISTS CAN OBTAIN MATERIALS 
NECESSARY FOR THEIR PROFESSION | 





HOSE IN BRITAIN. 


unrationed but expensive. There is an abundance of silk and nylon stockings, 
jewellery, watches and luxury goods which, displayed in the windows of the 
great shopping centres, take on a fresh beauty at night, when their charms are 
enhanced by the glow from the many candles which, in order to economise 
electricity, light the shop-windows as darkness falls. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: NEWS FROM ABROAD RECORDED IN PICTURES. 


+ Sel 4 at i 
RESEMBLING A TOWN WRECKED BY AERIAL BOMBARDMENT: A STREET IN THE BUSINESS 
CENTRE OF AMRITSAR AFTER COMMUNAL RIOTING HAD BEEN QUELLED BY THE AUTHORITIES. 


An outbreak of rioting in Lahore on March 4 was followed by savage communal strife in many areas of the 
Punjab. Murder, arson and looting under cover of racial and religious differences turned the towns into shambles. 
After the rioting had been quelled in Amritsar the business area looked as if it had [Continued below. 





THE WRECK OF AN OIL-TRAIN BLOWN UP BY TERRORISTS IN PALESTINE—-BEDOUIN MAY 
BE SEEN (RIGHT) SCOOPING UP THE FLOWING OIL. 


Recently the terrorist gangs in Palestine renewed their attacks on the railways, after an interval of 
some four months, by detonating five mines under an oil-train travelling from the Haifa refineries to 
Lydda and Southern Palestine. Seven of the twenty-three tank wagons comprising [Con/inued right. 
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THE 5TH BRITISH INFANTRY BRIGADE LEAVES JAPAN: HAT IN HAND, THE JAPANESE WATCH 

SCOTTISH TROOPS MARCHING OUT OF KOCHI, ON SHIKOKU ISLAND, TO EMBARK FOR MALAYA, 

It was officially announced last month that as a result of the internal rearrangement of the British Common- 

wealth Occupation Force, the Sth British Infantry Brigade would withdrawn from Japan for service else- 

where. Our photograph shows Scottish troops of the Brigade. marching out of their quarters at Kochi, on 
Shikoku Island, on their way to embark for Malaya, 








THE PUNJAB RIOTS: INDIAN TROOPS ON PATROL IN AMRITSAR, WHERE RIOTERS CAUSED 
EXTENSIVE DAMAGE BEFORE ORDER WAS RESTORED BY THE POLICE AND MILITARY. 


Continued.) suffered a bomber raid and order was only restored by the use of troops. 
On March 18 it was reported that the situation had improved except in the Attock area 


and in the Mazaffargarh district, where the Sikh Holy Book was burnt by rioters. On 
March 19 an Act was promulgated prescribing the death penalty for certain offences, such as 
murder, kidnapping, robbery and arson, in the disturbed areas. 
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PALESTINE POLICE SEARCHING THE JEWISH AGENCY’S PRESS RELATIONS OFFICE 
Continued.} IN JERUSALEM AFTER IT HAD BEEN DAMAGED BY A TIME-BOMB. 


the train were wrecked, but the crew and the guards escaped injury. The line was blocked for three 

days and, during that time, Bedouin from an encampment near by scooped up: the oil which had 

flowed into the ditches and carried it away in every type of container. On March 16 a time-bomb 

exploded in the Jewish Agency Press office] in Ben Yehsda Street in Jerusalem. The room was 
damaged, but there were no casualties. 


THE BRITISH EVACUATION OF CAIRO: BRIGADIER HYMAN JOYCE (RIGHT) HANDING 
OVER THE HELMIEH BARRACKS TO COLONEL IBRAHIM SAAD EL MASSIRI BEY. 
Although the negotiations for a new Anglo-Egyptian Treaty have proved abortive, the British 
evacuation of Cairo continues. Our photograph shows Brigadier Hyman Joyce, O.C. British Troops 
in Cairo, signing the relevant documents at the handing-over of the Helmieh Barracks, near 
‘Heliopolis, on March 18 
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ENTREE At,“ eraser ee I TI 
BATTEN, VICEROY OF INDIA, WITH LORD MOUNTBATTEN BIDDING FAREWELL TO LIEUT. PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN 
\ TBATTEN EN ROUTE FOR INDIA. BEFORE DEPARTING FOR INDIA BY AIR. ON MARCH 20. 
\ * * ° ° * . 
\ Admiral Lord Mountbatten, Viceroy of India, Lady Mountbatten and their younger daughter, Miss Pamela Mountbatten, left Northolt Airport on 
\ March 20 for India. Lord and Lady Mountbatten arrived at the airport in one of the Royal cars and were accompanied by Lieut. Philip Mountbatten, 
\ formerly Prince Philip of Greece, whose naturalisat 
\ Malta, where they spent the night as guests of Ad 
thirtieth, and probably last, Vicero 
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{ SIR WALTER EGERTON. \ 
\ Died on March 22, aged eighty-nine. | 
\ Had a long and distinguished career in | 
¢ the Colonial Civil Service. Governed 
\ in succession: Lagos, 1904-1906; 

\ Southern Nigeria, 1906-1912; British | 
\ Guiana, 1912-1917. Retired in March 
\. 1917 after thirty-six years’ service. 
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\ CYPRIAN DINIZULU, HEIR-APPARENT TO THE ZULU 
' THRONE, PRESENTING A LOYAL ADDRESS TO THE KING. 


\ Cyprian Dinizulu, nineteen-year-old heir-apparent to the Zulu \ 
Appointed Governor and Commander- | \ throne and great-grandson of Cetewayo, the fierce opponent of \ 
inChief of Hongkong in succession to \ \ Britain during the Zulu War, was presented with a silver 

\ medallion by the King during the Royal visit to Eshowe on 


Sir Mark Young. Governor of Fiji and \ d I 
High Commissioner for Western Pacific | March 19. Photographs illustrating the Zulu welcome to their | 
, Majesties appear on page 319. \ \, 


since 1944. Was successively Colonial \ \ 
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SIR ALEXANDER GRANTHAM. 


mount chief of Basutoland, was 


fee, 


Secretary, Bermuda, 1935; Jamaica, \ 
1938 ; Chief Secretary of Nigeria, 1941. } 
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{ GROUP-CAPTAIN DONALDSON WITH THE BRITANNIA 

\ TROPHY AWARDED FOR HIS WORLD AIR SPEED RECORD. 


\ " _ 

* The Britannia Trophy, awarded annually to the British aviator } 

\ adjudged to have achieved the most outstanding performance } 
during«the preceding twelve months, was presented to Group- 
Captain Donaldson on March 19. Last September he estab- 
lished a new world air speed record of 616 m.p.h. in a Gloster 
Meteor !V. fighter, powered by two Rolls-Royce Derwent V. jets. 
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' HE RIGHTFUL GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA: MR. M. E, THOMPSON (RIGHT) \ 
‘ RECEIVES THE KEYS OF THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES, \ 
\ On March 19 the Supreme Court of Georgia ruled that Mr. M. E. Thompson was | 
Governor of the State. Our photograph shows Mr. Thompson receiving the keys | 
of office from his opponent’s secretary. The battle for the Governorship has \ 
divided the State for nine weeks, since lower courts pronounced for Mr. Herman | 

\ Talmadge, who claimed the post as his father, Eugene Talmadge, Govérnor-elect, \ 
died before he could be inaugurated. \ 


DECORATED BY THE KING. 


Mantsebo Sseiso, Regent for the twelve-year-old para- 

invested with 

insignia of the O.B.E. by the King during the Royal 

family’s visit to Maseru on March 12. 

manding figure in a European dress of red, blue, green, 
yellow and white. 
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UPON THEIR ARRIVAL AT TILBURY FROM AUSTRALIA, 


The Duchess of Gloucester, accompanied by her two sons, 

Prince William, aged five, and Prince Richard, aged two- 

and-a-half, arrived at Tilbury from Australia on March 20 
liner Rangitiki. The Duke of- Gloucester 
i) returned home in January 
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\ SIR JOHN GIBSON. 
\ Died on March 19, aged sixty-one. 
\ Deputy Director-General of Civil Engin- 
\ one (Special), Ministry of Supply, 
\ 

\ 


SITY 


-44. Responsible for the construc- 

\ tion of the Mulberry harbours at Arro- 

\ manches. Managing director, Pauling 
and Co., engineering contractors. 
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M. GASTON MONNERVILLE. 
) Elected President of the Council of the 
\ Republic (the French Upper House) to 
\ fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
\ M. Champetier de Ribes. Is the 
* coloured Radical councillor for French 
\ Guiana. Was elected by 141 votes to 

1 in the second ballot. 
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SENIOR MEMBERS OF LORD MOUNTBATTEN’S STAFF: 
} LORD ISMAY (LEFT) AND SIR ERIC MIEVILLE. 
’ Lord Ismay and Sir Eric Mieville have been chosen by Lord 
} Mountbatten as senior members of his staff. Lord Ismay, 
\ who is fifty-nine, was appointed, in 1940, Additional Secretary 
\ (Military) to the Cabinet, and Chief of Staff to Mr. Churchill 
} as Minister of Defence. Sir Eric Mieville is fifty-one, and was 
Assistant Private Secretary to the King from 1937-1945. 
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WORLD NEWS IN PICTORIAL FORM: ITEMS AND EVENTS OF INTEREST. 
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AWARDED THE FOUNDER’S PRIZE, THE GOLD STAR, ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY, AT THE EXHIBITION 
OF CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS AT GUILDHALL: A LANDSCAPE BY J. CONSTABLE REEVE, 


Seventeen-year-old J. Constable Reeve, self-taught artist son of a farmer, has won awards for his drawings, water-colours 
and oils since he was twelve. He is also gifted at making scale models. The Exhibition of Children’s Drawings, at which 


THE VATICAN WALL SHOWING SERIOUS SIGNS OF COLLAPSE: A SECTION 
he received the Founder’s Prize, closes to-day, March 29. 


OF THE MASONRY TRAVERSED BY GREAT CRACKS AND FISSURES. 


The serious condition of a section of the Vatican wall was probably caused by heavy rainfall 
undermining foundations. The antiquity of the Papal City is well known, and evidence exists - . 
that, under Constantine, some kind of palace existed on the site. ; ‘ 
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WITH THE PUBLIC, AS ALWAYS, THE SUFFERERS: LONG BUS QUEUES OF TRAVELLERS 
SEEKING ALTERNATIVE TRANSPORT OUTSIDE LONDON BRIDGE S.R. STATION. 
Continued.] area from London Bridge, Blackfriars, Cannon Street and Charing Cross to Addiscombe, Hayes, 


* Bromley, Sevenoaks, Maidstone, Chatham and Gravesend. The strike, which was staged despite Union 
advice to the contrary, affected thousands of travellers and City workers. It ended at midnight, March 22 





CHARING CROSS STATION ON SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 22: USUALLY CROWDED, 
BUT HERE DESERTED DURING THE TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR STRIKE OF TRAIN DRIVERS. 
As the result of the Southern Railway’s disciplinary suspension of one electric train driver, a large 


number of motormen on the eastern section of the Southern Railway staged an unofficial twenty-four-hour 
strike on Saturday, March 22. This strike brought electric trains to a standstill in an (Continued above. 
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PENNIES TO TECUMSEH FOR GOOD LUCK: NAVAL CADETS FROM H.M.S. FROBISHER 


TO CHALLENGE HIS OWN WATER SPEED RECORD: SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL (LEFT) TOSSING 
WATCHING THE FINAL TESTS OF HIS DE HAVILLAND GOBLIN JET ENGINE. WITH U.S. MIDSHIPMEN DURING A VISIT TO THE U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS. 
On March 18 Sir Malcolm Campbell visited Hatfield Aerodrome to witness the final tests of the De The well-known Cadets’ Seagoing Training-ship Frobisher has been visiting the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis 
Havilland Goblin jet engine which he will use in an attempt to beat his own water speed record of Our photograph shows British cadets with their American hosts on March 6 tossing pennies to Tecumseh, a bronze 
replica of the figurehead of the U.S.S. Delaware, for good luck. 


141°7 m.p.h. The noise of the engine was so great, special ear-pads had to be worn by those present. 
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mum; MR. McCKELL SWORN IN AT CANBERRA AS 


£ THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 
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OUTSIDE “f YARRALUMLA,”’ GOVERNMENT HOUSE, CANBERRA: H.E. THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 
THE MISSES PAT AND BETTY MCKELL, MRS. MCKELL AND MR. BILL MCKELL. 
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‘\ SWORN IN ON MARCH II AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL: MR. WILLIAM JOHN MCKELL, K.C., 
WITH MRS. MCKELL AND THEIR CHILDREN, MISS BETTY (LEFT) AND MISS PAT MCKELI 
AND MR, BILI. MCK 
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THE RECEPTION IN KING’S HALL: THE 
RT. HON. R. G. MENZIES GREETS THE 
NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL, WITH THE 
RT. HON. A. W. FADDEN (BEHIND). 
THE RT. HON. JAMES AND MRS. 
SCULLIN ARE IN FOREGROUND AND 
MRS. CHIFLEY (LEFT; BY STATUE). 


8 


R. McKELL, former Labour 
Premier of New South Wales, was 

sworn in as Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, an office in 
which he succeeds H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester, on March 11, in the Senate 
Chamber, Canberra. After the ceremony 
H.E. the Governor-General and Mrs. 
McKell, with the Prime Minister and 
Mrs. Chifley in attendance, held a 
reception in the King’s Hall. The 
swearing-in ceremony was attended by 
representatives of foreign countries, 
including the U.S. Ambassador and Mrs. 
Butler, the U.S.S.R. Minister to Australia 
and Mme. Lifanov, the Chilean Minister 
to Australia and Sefiora Hubner, the 
Chinese Chargé d’Affaires, the Indian 
High Commissioner, Sir Raguna Paranj- 
pye and his daughter, Miss Shakuntala 
Paranjpye, the New Zealand High 
Commissioner and Mrs. Barclay, and the 
Acting High Commissioner for Canada, 
Mr. C. M. Crofts, some of whom may be 
distinguished in the background of our 
photograph of the ceremony. The 
announcement of Mr. McKell’s appoint- 
ment was made on February | and 
caused considerable discussion. It was 
made on the insistent recommendation 
of the Prime Minister, Mr. Chifley, and 
was opposed by Mr. Menzies, the Leader 
of the Opposition. The new Governor- : 
General is a third-generation Australian “\) THE CEREMONY IN THE SEN/ HAMBER, THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE HIGH COURT OF AUSTRALIA, SIR JOHN LATHAM, IS 
whose great-grandfather came from {| ADMINISTERING THE OATH TO THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL. MRS. MCKELL AND THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. CHIFLEY, ARE SEATED (RIGHT), 

Ayrshire. He was born in 1891. 
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A BEAUTY SPOT FOR SALE. 


ne 


THE MAIN STREET OF CASTLE COOMBE, ONE OF THE LOVELIEST VILLACES IN WILTSHIRE, 
WHICH, WITH ITS MANOR HOUSE, IS SHORTLY TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE, 





AN IDYLLIC VILLAGE SCENE: OLD HOUSES LOOKING UPON THE BRIDGE AND THE 
OVERGROWN STREAM WHERE CHILDREN WADE, IN CASTLE COOMBE, WILTSHIRE. 





THE OLD MARKET CROSS, CASTLE COOMBE: A SQUARE PEDESTAL, ORNAMENTED WITH 
SHIELDS AND ROSES, AND COVERED WITH A TILED ROOF AND CARVED PINNACLE, 


It was recently announced that the well-known West Country beauty spot, the village of Castle Coombe, in 
Wiltshire, near the Somerset border, is to be offered for sale, together with its Manor House. Castle Coombe 
has an ancient history, with earthworks, ditches and ramparts on the site where, later, a Norman castle was 
built. In Norman days, it belonged to the Dunstanvilles, but later passed to the Scropes, in whose possession 
it remained for five hundred years. The church was restored and largely rebuilt in 1851 : the Perpendicular 
tower was built early in the fifteenth century, largely by the contributions of the cloth merchants. The Manor 
House has a fine front and terrace gardens, and is beautifully situated, with hanging woods not far from the 
church. The houses of the village are singularly attractive, with gabled fronts and mullioned windows, 
among them standing an interesting seventeenth-century Dowry House. 


THE EARTH FROM 100 MILES UP. 


This extraordinary photograph, in which the distance from the horizon to the bottom of the picture 
is 900 miles and the width 250 miles and which therefore represents an area of some 225,000 square 
miles, is the equivalent of a single cast of the eye which should take in twice the British Isles. 
It is the furthest-away photograph ever published of the earth, and was taken by the automatic 
camera in one of the test V-2 rockets fired by the U.S. authorities from their White Sands Proving 
Ground in New Mexico. Other photographs of the earth taken by this method, but from lower altitudes, 
were published in our issues of November 2 and 30, 1946. As the key diagram shows, the picture 
covers parts of Arizona, Mexico and Lower California, and both the Pacific and the long Gulf of California 
can be distinguished, with, in the distance, a cloud formation over the Pacific Ocean. 
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THE MOST DISTANT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE EARTH: A KEY DIAGRAM TO THE PICTURE 
BELOW, TAKEN FROM 100 MILES UP, OF ARIZONA, MEXICO AND LOWER CALIFORNIA, 


THE EARTH FROM I00 MILES UP: A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY AUTOMATIC 
CAMERA FITTED IN A V-2 ROCKET: LOOKING WESTWARDS TOWARDS THE GULF OF 
CALIFORNIA (DARK PATCH) AND COVERING MORE THAN 200,000 SQUARE MILES. 
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NOTABLE PICTURES FOR AMERICA’S NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


DANIEL WEBSTER (1782-1852), AMERICAN STATESMAN AND LAWYER, FAMOUS FOR 
** CLEAR, MASSIVE, GORGEOUS, OVERWHELMING ELOQUENCE ”; BY GEORGE P. A. HEALY. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1809-1865), SIXTEENTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND A FAMOUS: FIGURE IN AMERICAN HISTORY ; BY GEORGE P. A. HEALY (1808-18 ?). 


ANDREW JACKSON (1767-1845), AMERICAN SOLDIER AND STATESMAN, SEVENTH GEORGE WASHINGTON (1732-99), FIRST PRESIDENT. ‘“‘ FIRST IN WAR, FIRST IN 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES; BY THOMAS SULLY (1783-1872). 


PEACE, 
FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF HIS COUNTRYMEN "’; 


BY REMBRANDT PEALE (1778-1860). 
The twenty-seven portraits to form the nucleus of the future American National Sully, whose portrait of Andrew Jackson is given, was born in Horncastle, Lincs, 
Portrait Gallery, which, as recorded in a recent issue, are now on vigw at the | went to America at the age of nine, and set up as a portrait painter in Richmond, 
National Gallery of Art at Washington, V.C., include paintings of historical figures but returned later to Europe, studied under West and Lawrence, painted Queen 
in American history, by American artists. George P. A. Healy, whose pictures | Victoria, and in 1838 was back in Philadelphia. Rembrandt Peale was born in 
of Lincoln and Webster we reproduce, was born in Chicago,’ but after 1836 lived in | Pennsylvania, studied in London under West, 1801-4, went to Paris, and returned 
Europe and exhibited at the Royal Academy and in the Paris Salon. Thomas to Philadelphia in 1809. His father, C. W. Peale, painted Washington as a colonel. 
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GETTING A LIGHT. 


HE friction match dates only from 1527, when John Walker, a chemist of Stockton- 
on-Tees, began to sell flat wooden splints dipped in a paste made by mixing chlorate 
of potash, sulphide of antimony, gum arabic and water. They were ignited by nipping 
the heads between folded sandpaper, gripping firmly and then withdrawing violently. 
An entry in John Walker’s day book for April 7, 1827 (still preserved in the remarkable 
Bryant & May Collection of Fire-Making Appliances in the Science Museum), gives the 
curious information that his ‘“‘ Sulphurata Hyperoxygenata Frict.’’ were sold at one shilling 
the hundred, plus twopence for the tin. It is difficult in these days of matches, and petrol 
lighters, to imagine the days of the flint, steel and old-fashioned tinder. Flint and steel was a 
great improvement on wood friction, but getting a piece of tinder to smoulder was one 
thing and getting a flame from it was quite a different 
proposition, particularly in the wrong sort of weather. 
It was much easier when the sulphur match came into 
common use about the end of the eighteenth century, the 
sulphur soon bursting into flame when brought into contact 
with smouldering tinder, but even then it might easily take 
several minutes before the tinder took the spark and began 
to glow. A modern lighter devoid of petrol is roughly com- 
parable with the old tinder-box. The lighter gives a better 
spark, but the old box probably had the better tinder. 

The greatest difficulty with the flint and steel was that 
the steel had to be hit accurately with the cutting edge of 
a flint so that not only was a goodish particle of steel cut 
off, but also the particle, heated to incandescence by the 
cutting action, had to alight on a suitable spot on the 
tinder before it had cooled down to a temperature in- 
sufficient for ignition. With numbed hands in cold weather, 
this was by no means easy, and if the tinder were the 
slightest bit damp it might be practically impossible. 

The obvious thing to do was to mechanise the job, and, 
as there were few mechanics apart from gunsmiths capable 
of making delicate mechanisms, the first mechanical tinder- 
boxes, made about the year 1500, were similar in action to 
the wheel-lock musket. A small piece of pyrites was held 
in a pistol cock bearing upon the roughened edge of a steel 
wheel actuated by aspring. When the trigger was pressed, 
the wheel revolved rapidly, producing a spark that ignited 
a charge of gunpowder. This set fire to a piece of tinder. 

When the wheel-lock musket was superseded by the 
flint-lock, the flint-lock tinder pistol came in during the 
seventeenth century. These harmless tinder pistols looked 
as fierce as their lethal prototypes and employed the same 
mechanisms, but with the addition of a split barrel inside 
which was a holder into which could be placed a twist of amadou or 
other tinder. When the pistol was fired, a charge of gunpowder 
in the priming-pan set the tinder alight and at the same time, by 
the action of a spring, the split barrel opened and the blazing 
tinder was held vertical in its holder. 

Tinder-boxes were combined with other devices, an interesting 
example being shown on this page. It was made, early in the 
eighteenth century, by “ Joseph Tich, Wienn,” and is of brass, 
elaborately engraved. A small clock could be set to release the 
trigger at any required hour. The trigger carried a flint which 
hit a steel, threw a spark on to a priming charge of gunpowder 
which lit a candle held in a socket that was released into an 
upright position as the spring lid opened. The owner of this 
ingenious alarm-clock could therefore be lit out of bed. 

Other mechanical tinder-boxes were combined with inkwells, 
pounce-boxes, pen-cleaners and taper-holders for the obvious 
purpose of providing a flame for use with the sealing-wax with 
which many letters and most documents were sealed. 

In the nineteenth century the mechanical tinder-box was toa 
considerable extent ousted by the more portable chemical con- 
trivances known as “ instantaneous light devices.” Among the 
earliest, about 1810, was a box containing a small bottle of 
concentrated sulphuric acid and a store of matches consisting 
of wooden sticks with heads composed of a paste of chlorate of 
potash, sugar and gum. The match, when dipped into the acid 
and quickly withdrawn, burst into flame. The quick withdrawal 
unfortunately tended towards secondary effects, such as letting (roP) A 
drops of vitriol fall on to clothing, carpets, or even the store of unused 
matches, and it was to avoid such minor disasters that a Mr. Berry 
patented a very superior “light box” in 1824. It consisted of a 
spirit-lamp, with a screw cap over the wick, alongside which 
could be erected a little brass gallows containing a string- 
and-pulley arrangement. The pulley-wheel came exactly 
over the dropper-type stopper of the vitriol bottle so that, 
by pulling the string, the stopper was raised vertically and 
any drops of vitriol necessarily fell back into the bottle if 
they did not hit the match-heads. The cunning of Mr. Berry 
did not stop there. The matches were inserted into a hori- 
zontal turntable device, head outwards. The device was such 
that the match-head came just under the vitriol drop and, 
when it caught alight, the turntable was rotated a little farther 
to bring the lighted match to the wick of the spirit-lamp. 

Four years later Mr. Samuel Jones patented an 
even more foolproof device, the ‘ promethean match.” 
A tiny sealed vesicle of glass contained a drop of vitriol 
and was wrapped in a paper spill of which the part 
surrounding the vesicle was coated with chlorate of potash, 
sugar and gum. A small pair of flat-nosed pliers was sold 
with the outfit, and with these the glass vesicle could be 
nipped and broken when an instantaneous light was 
required. 

The electro-pneumatic lamp, patented by Lorenz in 
1807, employed zinc and dilute sulphuric acid to give a 
store of hydrogen gas which could be released through a 
nozzle. A disc of resin was beaten with a cat’s skin and 
then covered by a metal disc with a glass handle. From 
this frictional electric device a spark could then be drawn 
to ignite the stream of hydrogen. . In 1823 this was greatly 
improved by Professor Débereiner, of Jena, who used the 
fact that hydrogen ignites spontaneously when passed over 
a small amount of finely-divided platinum. 

A new era began with the relative safety, simplicity and portability of John Walker’s 
friction lights, which, ‘incidentally, he refused to patent. They were difficult to strike, so 
that the “ lucifers " of 1832-4, with yellow phosphorus in the heads, were quite acceptable 
to those who had recently toyed with vitriol. Many disastrous fires, due to self-ignition, 
decreased their popularity, but in 1855 the safety match, employing red phosphorus, not 
only eliminated fire risk, but also the horrible occupational disease known as phossy jaw. 
Phosphorus sesquisulphide made “ strike anywhere "’ matches safe in 1898, and the use of 
yellow phosphorus was prohibited altogether in 1910.—W. T. O’Dga, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 











BOX MADE BY “ JOSEPH TICH,” 


this page. 
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AN EARLY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ALARM-CLOCK : 


OF VIENNA, WHICH LIT THE OWNER 
OUT OF BED. 


This ingenious device is described in ‘‘ The World of Science” 

Mechanical tinder-boxes were also combined with inkwells, 

pen-cleaners and taper-holders, but were later ousted by the more portable 
chemical contrivances known as “ instantaneous light devices.” 





FORERUNNERS OF THE MODERN PETROL-LIGHTER : 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 

TINDER PISTOL AND (BELOW) AN ENGLISH WHEEL- 

LOCK TINDER-BOX OPERATED BY SHARPLY PULLING 
A STRING WOUND ON THE WHEEL AXLE. 





A MECHANICAL DEVICE WHEREBY [BY PULLING A STRING] VITRIOL WAS 
RELEASED ON TO A MATCH-HEAD; THE LATTER THEN ROTATING AND 
APPLYING THE FLAME TO THE WICK OF A_ SPIRIT-LAMP: 


PATENT LIGHT BOX OF 1824. 
Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the Science Museum. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HERE are some, a very few, novelists who baffle description like a strange 
flavour ; all one can really do is to name them, and trust the name to speak 
for itself. I. Compton-Burnett heads the list of these indescribables. Luckily she 
is so well known that interpretation has ceased to matter; ‘‘ Manservant and Maid- 
servant ’’ (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.), as her latest novel, will be read or shunned whatever 
any critic may say, and either course will be right for those who follow it. For she 
is too original to change her tune. Here again we have the family group, the stilted, 
formal dialogue, the odd submerging of events which, if one could get them to focus 
in the normal way, would be rather startling. They supply but they must never 
supplant the talk, which, with a very spare but unremitting flow of comment, holds 
people and events and all in solution. These books are 
colourless ; but their lack of colour is a positive quality, 
and demands the finest, the most sensitive perception of 
light and shade. They should be read at least three 
times slower than the average novel—on pain of catching 
oneself out in stupidity at every turn, missing not only the 
wit and ironic pressure of the dialogue, but the emotions 
involved, and the very nature of what is happening. 

Where the class is so odd, the status of any one 
example must be hard to judge. But I should rank this 
one high. There are three character-groups—the elders, 
children, and servants of the Lamb household; and all 
three are in bondage to Horace Lamb, a misery-creator 
of vintage quality. Sententious, nagging, inquisitorial, 
he grinds his way through the book, till every righteous 
word might be the drip-drip of the water-torture one 
used to hear of in childhood. No other novelist has this 
genius and passion for exposing domestic tyranny. Horace 
is a skinflint as well; and his peculiarities affect all his 
subjects, making for union in distinction and keeping up 
an incessant interplay. The kitchen group is the liveliest. 
Perhaps its members—the pontifical Bullivant and Cook, 
the submissive Miriam, and poor, bumptious George, the 
“workhouse lad’’ with ideas above his ‘ place—are not 
very different from others of their kind; one might 
even hit on the word conventional. But how different 
they appear, and how brilliant, when their betters were 
already speaking no language, is the modification of this 
no-language into something equally finished and unreal on 
another plane ! It seemed to me that one or two of 
the characters were vague to excess, and one or two were 
passengers. But the wit, if anything, is keener than 
ever, while the piercing, uncomfortable view of life is, 
of course, unique. 

“The Rich Woman,’’ by Anne Meredith (Faber; 9s. 6d.), 
does not need the same concentration. It begins almost too 
well—that is, apart from the death-bed scene, showing us the 
heroine as an old, old woman, and then switching off into retro- 
spect: a device of which I am rather tired. But the first 
thing Elizabeth remembers is truly horrible. At six years old, she 
was taken from a cheerless but sheltered life with Nannie, and 
consigned to The Haven. For since her mother, a girl of rank, 
had no husband, the child, in theory, had never been born. 

This grey, furtive-looking house is not used to children of 
six, and little ladies at that; its traffic is in babies, who come 
and go all the time—adopted, says Mrs. Martin. And a regular, 
observing inmate will be a danger. On the other hand, she may 
be a good advertisement, for the village has begun to talk. 
So the child remains, in this curiously silent orphanage, alone 
with its keeper and her sister, the half-wit. And soon she is 
consoled by a passion for Baby Grant. The sequel is hideous; a 
little more, and one could not stand it. But it does not last 
long. Elizabeth is rescued, really adopted, by a kind gentleman, 
The Haven ceases to be—and with that the story loses its grip. 
For nothing in Elizabeth’s after-life has the grim appeal of her 
experience at the baby farm—or any connection with it; though 
her elopement with a wiry, fiery socialist agitator is explained as 
a gesture of solidarity with the under-dog. If so, it is the only 
one. Henry Fletcher’s wife does nothing for the oppressed ; a 
true woman, she sticks to being. And we are told he could not 
get on without her—though all we see of him suggests that he 
is quite independent, and almost too much occupied to give 
her a thought. But neither her loving womanhood, nor his 
political crusade, nor the unfulfilled romance of her later 
years has the breath of life. After the nightmare of 
The Haven, they are mere chit-chat. 

“Three Came to Ville Marie,’’ by Alan Sullivan 
(Aldor; 12s. 6d.), is a Canadian example of the new 
patriotic school—not so vast as national epics tend to 
be in the States, but not unlike them. Its early Canadians 
are French, and indeed the story begins in France, under 
Louis XIV. Paul, a large, serious young farmer, has 
been jilted by a country beauty for his friend in the 
Musketeers, and decides to emigrate. Then the King’s 
eye falls on young Mme, Vicotte, and soon the Vicottes 
also are outward-bound—Mme. de Maintenon attends to 
that. The three meet again in the outpost village of 
Ville Marie, and what follows is a good old romantic 
tale of Indians and pioneers. The white men are few, 
and the Governor has been making matters worse by a 
hybrid system of appeasement and treachery, so that 
hell may break loose at any moment. In this brave 
new world, it is the dandy who sheds his plumage, 
while the stolid farmer is quite at home; and Jacqueline 
soon begins to find out which one she really loved. The 
French scenes, though carefully got up, are unconvincing 
to a degree; but in “New France” the mighty river, 
the forest wall, the heroic, lonely settlements and all 
the hazards of savage warfare make a good story. 

I was sorry not to like “ He Died of Murder!’’ by 
Shelley Smith (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), as much as I had intended. 
The head of a religious community called the Seekers 
is somehow shot, in the middle of an open field, before 
a number of witnesses who agree that he was alone. Yet 
the shot was fired at close range. This is a neat problem; and Seekers are attractive, 
at least to me, and Shelley Smith writes with care. Why, then, is the result not more 
satisfactory ? Partly because the “ brothers’’ male and female, have not enough private 
character, or, indeed, existence of any kind, while the chapter-headings, from all the 
scriptures of the East, strike too high a note. Perhaps detection and the spiritual life do 
not, after all, go together. Or perhaps the fault was mine, and to others the mystery of 
Abbot’s Breach, the personal currents and the quiet investigations of Mr. Chaos will 
appear entirely successful. The ingredients are all there. K. Joun. 
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PRETORIA—CITY OF TREES AND NOW A CENTRE OF ROYAL ACTIVITIES. 











WHERE THE ROYAL FAMILY ARE DUE TO ARRIVE TO-DAY (MARCH 29) : GOVERNMENT HOUSE, PRETORIA (LEFT; WITH TALL CHIMNEYS), POISED ON THE BLUFF AT BRYNTIRION, 
WITH GENERAL SMUTS’ OFFICIAL RESIDENCE, ‘ LIBERTAS,’’ BEYOND, AND LOOKING OVER A SUBURB OF THE CAPITAL TOWARDS THE MAGALIESBERG MOUNTAINS. 
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A CITY OF FINE BUILDINGS, TREE-LINED STREETS AND BRIGHT GARDENS: THE CITY OF PRETORIA, LOOKING NORTH TOWARDS THE GREAT COLONNADED UNION BUILDINGS 
(RIGHT, CENTRE) SET ON THE WOODED SLOPES OF MEINTJESKOP AND FRAMED BY THE TOPS OF THE MAGALIESBERG MOUNTAINS. 


To-day (March 29) the Royal family are due to arrive at Pretoria, the Union of the Magaliesberg Mountains. Close by stands General Smuts’ official home, 
South Africa's administrative capital and one of its most attractive cities. They “ Libertas’; and both lie on the ridge which culminates in the wooded height of 
are to stay at Government House, the Governor-General’s residence, a fine building Meintjeskop. Public occasions of many kinds are to occupy March 29 and 31; 
designed by Sir Herbert Baker, and commanding (as our upper picture shows) | Sunday (March 30) is a rest day for the Royal visitors, and Pretoria will be their 
magnificent views over the tree-lined suburbs of the city towards the heights of | base during the week before they leave by air for Southern Rhodesia on April 7. 


From Crayon Drawings by W. J. Goodbrand. 
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‘““ THE NOBLE LIFE: THE BATH.”” A SCENE FROM A MAGNIFICENT SET OF EARLY- 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY TAPESTRIES DEPICTING THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE NOBILITY. 
WORK OF THE TOURAINE SCHOOL. FROM THE CLUNY MUSEUM. 
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“THE LADY WITH THE UNICORN: TASTING.” ONE OF THE PANELS 
REPRESENTING THE SENSES FROM A TAPESTRY, TOURAINE SCHOOL, 
POSSIBLY ORDERED BY JEAN DE CHABANNES-VANDENESSE FOR HIS FIANCEE. 


The Exhibition of French Tapestries arranged by courtesy of the French Government 
by the Victoria and Albert Museum in conjunction with the Arts Council of Great 
Britain will provide Londoners with the unique opportunity of seeing historic French 
tapestries ranging from the fine thirteenth-century Angers Apocalypse to the great 
productions of the Gobelins and Beauvais Factories in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as well as modern tapestries from designs by contemporary artists. Mrs. Hugh 
Dalton arranged to speak at the Private View on Friday, March 28, and the 
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HISTORIC FRENCH TAPESTRIES LENT 


““THE BODY OF ST. STEPHEN (ST. ETIENNE) WATCHED BY THE BEASTS.” 
TAPESTRIES 


NEWS Marcu 29, 1947 


FOR EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


““ THE NOBLE LIFE: EMBROIDERY.” THE RICHLY-DRESSED LADY IS SEATED DOING EMBROIDERY, 
HER WOOLS IN A BASKET AT HER FEET. THE SERVANT BRINGS A MIRROR. TOURAINE SCHOOL. 


OTHER SUBJECTS IN THIS SET INCLUDE “‘ READING” AND “STARTING FOR THE CHASE.” 


ONE OF A SET OF TWELVE 
ILLUSTRATING THE LEGEND OF ST. STEPHEN, EXECUTED BETWEEN 1488-1500 FOR BISHOP 
JEAN BAILLET FOR THE CATHEDRAL AT AUXERRE. CLUNY MUSEUM. 


Exhibition is open to the public from to-day, March 29, and will continue until the 
end of May. On this page we reproduce some of the early tapestries. The set of 
twelve panels representing the life of St. Stephen were executed between 1488 and 
1500 for Bishop Jean Baillet for his cathedral of Auxerre. Two of them were once 
in a private collection, but they were bought by Sauvageot, who presented them to 
the Louvre, and they finally in 1897, rejoined the other ten, acquired by 
the Cluny Museum in 1880. 
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APOCALYPSE TAPESTRY AND SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY GOBELINS. 
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THE SEVEN ANGELS RECEIVE THE GOLDEN VIALS OF THE WRATH OF GOD, 


AND (BELOW) ST. JOHN SEES THE SCARLET WOMAN COMBING HER HAIR, 
THE ANGEL BIDS ST. JOHN MEASURE THE TEMPLE OF GOD WITH THE REED, AND 


(BELOW) ST. MICHAEL AND HIS ANGELS FIGHT THE DRAGON. SCENES FROM THE 
ANGERS APOCALYPSE TAPESTRIES, ORDERED IN 1375 BY LOUIS OF ANJOU. 








PANELS FROM LE BRUN’S FAMOUS “THE HISTORY OF THE KING”: THE BUILDING OF THE’ INVALIDES. ONE OF DULIN’S 
FROM SUPPLEMENTARY PANELS FOR LE BRUN’S FAMOUS SET DESIGNED FOR LOUIS XIV. FROM THE 
MOBILIER NATIONAL, 


““ WATER,” ONE OF THE WINDOW 
OF THE ELEMENTS, DESIGNED IN 1664. GOBELINS FACTORY, 
CASTLE, PAU. 


The celebrated Angers tapestries, scenes from the Apocalypse, are perhaps the uncertain, the set was probably finished before the end of the century. Royal 
most important of all French mediwval tapestries. They were ordered by Louis of tapestries from the Gobelins Factory on view include panels designed by Le Brun, 
Anjou from Nicolas Bafaille for his castle at Angers about 1375. The designs were Simen Vouet, Boucher, and other artists. High-warp and low-warp looms 
by Jean Bandol, or Hennequin, of Bruges, and though the date of completion is operated by workers from Aubusson are also to be seen at the exhibition. 
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| THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. | 
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ROYAL PROGRESS. 


AST season the Old Vic revived the great twin brethren, both parts of “ Henry the 
Fourth.” Now it is moving back to “ Richard the Second,” superb portrait of a king 
who was at once sorrow’s vassal and its lord. Stratford-on-Avon has the same play in its 
Festival programme. One year, perhaps, Stratford will return to a practice that impressed 
Yeats in 1901 when he saw the Week of Kings, officially the Historical Cycle. During 
these nights of glorious noise Benson produced a sequence of six Shakespearean chronicles : 
Yeats, vastly excited by the “ strange procession of kings, queens, warring nobles, insurgent 
crowds, courtiers and people of the gutter,” found that the theatre moved him as never before. 
Stratford recalls this proudly. A revival would be applauded. We have never seen 
the full armoured division, all ten plays (with the trilogy of ‘‘ Henry the Sixth ”) moving 
across the stage in order, from Chatillon’s audience with King John to the Fletcherian 
grace-notes of “‘ Henry the Eighth.” Now we have to zigzag wildly, ‘“‘ Henry the Fifth ” 
there, “‘ Richard the Second” here. It was good to have the Falstaff pair as a unity. 
Managers had resolved that never the twain should meet. 

The Chronicle, as distinct from our restricted and concentrated portrait-play, was an 
Elizabethan pleasure. An entire reign would stream its tapestry across the platform-stage. 
Audiences in that kindling daybreak cheered the historical-comical-tragical, the trumpet- 
speech, lunge of word and blade. Current writers move cautiously, and in prose. They 
do not splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of comets’ hair. 

Chroniclers anxious to experiment will find the ground well 
covered. How have our kings fared on the stage? A royal progress 
can begin with Tennyson’s bold and under-valued “ Harold,” in which 
the Conqueror vows at Senlac to make Normans and English “ again 
one people.” It is more inspiring than the “ pleasant commodie of 
‘Faire Em,’ the miller’s daughter of Manchester, with the love of 
William the Conqueror,” that fantastic bit of nonsense by an unknown 
Elizabethan. William Rufus, Henry the First, Stephen: we must 
search remoter shelves. (There is hope here for a dramatist if he 
shuns archaic lingo, distorted reeling and writhing.) Various people have 
re-created Henry the Second—Tennyson for one, in “ Becket ’"—but 
Cceur-de-Lion, prize for any romantic actor, has oddly missed his hour. 

We move to the master. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King John,” after neglect, 
has had two fine revivals. Henry the Third? We remember only 
the Prince who at the end of “ King John ” speaks of himself as “ the 
cygnet to that pale faint swan Who chants a doleful hymn to his own 
death.” Peele, the Elizabethan, took Edward the First. For Edward 
the Second there is the rich Marlovian history (recently broadcast). 
Marlowe was changing here. His drum-and-trumpet stilled : lute and 
“* gradual violin ” entered the orchestra. (One modern dramatist has 
touched Edward the Second—Hugh Ross Williamson, in “‘ Rose and 
Glove.”) Edward the Third is the heart of a fiery anonymous chronicle 
that burns among the Shakespearean apocrypha and which some 
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THIS ENGLAND—PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE. 


} ig would be interesting—and not uninstructive—to pick up such a book as Phyllis 
Nicholson’s “‘ Country Bouquet ’’ (John Murray; 8s. 6d.) in, say, twenty, or even 
ten, years from now. For here we find the reactions of one who, for want of a 
better term, we may label the average woman, to the immediate post-war world 
which encompasses us. Under the guise of a month- -by-month record of the seasons, 
with their pleasures and duties in home and garden, Mrs. Nicholson not only delights 
with her evocative pen-pictures, but compels thought with her insight into much that 
is passing through the minds and hearts of men and women during this period of 
doubt, this great turning-point in the history of our nation. What will the working- 
class woman think of her assertion that the day-nursery cuts a deadly thrust at the 
root of the fine qualities that built up those fine old families of which a few remnants 
are known to her, as to others who live in the country? What will be the reaction 
of men and women, irrespective of class, when they read: “A woman looks at 
marriage as an exciting bubble to be pursued and caught. It bursts in her hand. 
No matter. She has possessed it. Men believe that the exquisite thing we call 
romance is not a short-lived dream but an essence that strengthens under the test 
of time”? And a revolutionary utterance for many must be, “ There is too much 
greenness in English country, not enough coloured relief.” Yet the idea behind it 
is sound, for if a million fruit-trees were planted in town and 
country, what a harvest there would be of both colour and 
fruit. This is a book by a woman who thinks deeply, sees 
clearly and expresses herself delightfully. 

Not dissimilar in many respects, but more politically-conscious 
and much more vigorous, is J. Wentworth Day’s “ Harvest 
Adventure ’’ (Harrap; 12s. 6d.), a book whose publication was 
delayed because of its final chapter-which, dealing with Professor 
Harold Laski’s part in the Newark election, became a matter 
for the Law Courts. Mr. Day has deep and abiding love for 
the beauty of England, its old homes and ancient traditions, 
its farm lands, its sports and wild life. He has an intense 
hatred of all those politicians whose creed, he believes, brings 
about the ruination and destruction of such. Bureaucratic inter- 
ference, particularly as represented by Agricultural Executive 
Committees, is anathema to him. And, in passing, the chapter 
he heads “ Little Hitlers on the Farms” makes bitter reading. 
But it is the England he knows and loves so deeply which is 
the theme of the book. You jump’ right into it with the opening 
paragraph: “I came into Woodbridge on a late summer evening 
of red clouds and high swallows. Robert, that wise old hunter 
with the chestnut coat and mild eye, had been boxed up from 
Colchester, and by the time he was out of the station and I 
had called in at the Crown for a word with that stout and jolly 


landlord who used to keep the Saracen’s Head at Dunmow—where 
they had not only Tudor rooms and beautiful oak, but stabling 
for thirty-four horses—it was late evening and the sun mellow on 
salt water.” Fishermen and wild-fowlers, rare birds and flighting 
duck, ancient manor houses and old inns, the market-place and the 
village church, squire and parson, farmer and landworker—all are 
here, lovingly and graphically presented. The England of reality 
no less than of our dreams. 

The life of a ch&telaine of one of the great houses whose 
ultimate fate must cause concern to all who think as J. Wentworth 


A SCENE FROM VERNON SYLVAINE’S NEW COMEDY, 
“THE ANONYMOUS LOVER,” AT THE DUKE OF 
YORK’S THEATRE : (Lert) CLIVE (RAYMOND 
HUNTLEY) QUESTIONS THE INNOCENT JOHNNY (HUGH 
SINCLAIR) ABOUT HIS RELATIONS WITH MARION. 


There are only four characters in Vernon —— 's 


consider the ultimate crown of Peele. There survives also a queer 
juvenile fragment of an Edward the Third play—by William Blake, 
of all people—with an occasional charged line. Now Shakespeare’s 
voice speaks again, and from Richard the Second to Henry the 
Eighth (Henry the Seventh excepted) we are in safe keeping, Marlowe nl 

and Fletcher standing by. There have been modern chroniclers for on od with zest Jonnny (Hugh Sinclar 
the period : Gordon Daviot’s “‘ Richard of Bordeaux,” for example, js a hitherto unsuccessful playwright married t 
adroit and pictorial ; and recently, Margaret Luce’s ‘‘ The Kingmaker,”” Kay (Ambrosine Phillpotts), a possessive shrew. 
which establishes Edward the Fourth and Warwick without mock- [Hs _writes a play about His wife's best friend 





medizval contortions. Henry the Eighth has been a stage butt. Clifford marital and inter-marital which causes a series of 
Bax separates man from monster in his 
affecting “‘ Rose Without a Thorn.” 

Edward the Sixth is awkward ; but 
Queen Mary has appeared in the verse 
of Tennyson’s play, which Tyrone 
Guthrie adapted for the radio with 
proper respect, and in the careful prose 
of Wilfrid Grantham’s “‘ Mary Tudor.” 
Tennyson would have been a better 
dramatist if he had begun earlier in 
life, and in a more responsive theatre 
than the late Victorian; yet though 
the verse of “‘ Queen Mary ” can be too 
starched for easy speaking, the play is 
always dramatic. Tennyson was never 
a “* Tussaud laureate.” 

Next, Elizabeth. We are beset by 

Gloriana in twenty moods—usually 
imperious or in the vein of the Tilbury 
speech. Clemence Dane and Gwen John 
offer persuasive portraits in a long 
gallery. (There are ofd pictures also, 
not least the singing Elizabeth of 
“* Merrie England.”) We are likely to 
have more yet : our Elizabethan drama 
is ever refreshing itself. James the First 
we saw last autumn in “ The Wisest 
Fool,” which, like many plays of its Ernest 
kind, needed a historian’s selective cut to bo 8 met the 
cunning. Improvidently, the author ui to pick up now 
took from his card-index everyone (Constance Lorne); Ernest B 
between Shakespeare and Guy Fawkes. 
With Charles the First and Cromwell we dart from the Cavalier renderings of W. G. Wills and 
(in the thirties) of Maurice Colbourne, to the sterner Roundhead view of John Drinkwater. 
Charles the Second quivers between the poles of that musical piece of the Oddsfish school, 
“ Our Nell,” which sees the reign as a matter of orange-girls and royal dalliance, and Shaw’s 
“In Good King Charles’s Golden Days,” which reminds us of the sober side of the Restoration. 
James the Second is elusive ; William of Orange has walked the musical stage ; Norman 
Ginsbury’s “ Viceroy Sarah" keeps Queen Anne alive ; and of the Four Georges we recall a 
note on George the First in Bax's “ The Immortal Lady ” and an equally uncompromising 
George the Third in a pallid piece called “‘ The Gay Pavilion.” (Who, though, has forgotten 
Frederick Valk’s fifteen minutes of shot-and-shell ?) George the Fourth brings Mr. Ginsbury 
again, now with “ The First Gentleman,” graced by Robert Morley in Prinny’s velvety 
malice and plum-coloured rages. You have noticed one gap—George the Second. William 
the Fourth is similarly neglected. Last, Queen Victoria. In time she may be as popular 
as Elizabeth: to-day she belongs theatrically to Laurence Housman, many of whose 
“ Victoria Regina " vignettes remain unlicensed. 

There our progress must end. There is not much new scope for the chronicler, but 
there is ample space for variation and adornment. Let us implore venturers to forsake 
pedantry and Wardour Street tushery, and to resist the temptation of a crowded waxwork- 
stage (Drake and Frobisher palely loitering). There can hardly be a chronicle with the 
right sweep until some Elizabethan is reborn. They had the touch : 


London. A room of State in the Palace. Flourish. 
Kino Epowarp: Robert of Artois, banisht though thou be | Thou shalt retain as great a signiory, 
From France, thy native country, yet with us | For we create thee Earl of Richmond here. . . . 


That is the way to begin. A last word: I have not overlooked “ 1066 and All That,” with 
its seventeen monarchs in line (no Richard the Second). Very much a Goed Thing, but 
hardly, I fear, a Sober Chronicle. J. C. Trewin. 


“SHE WANTED A CREAM FRONT DOOR": 
PETER HADDON AS SIR GEORGE BASING- 
STOKE, THE RICH CRICKETING BARONET 


Flo B (Joan Carol 





ERNIE BRIGGS (ROBERTSON HARE) PRESENTS HIS WIFE-TO-BE, MAGGIE (CON- 
STANCE LORNE), TO HIS DISGRUNTLED FAMILY: A SCENE FROM “ SHE WANTED 
A M1 FRONT poor,” BY A. R. WHATMORE, AT THE APOLLO THEATRE. 

) yearns for a cream front door, but she wants a great deal more as well. She despises her husband, 
bertson Hare), who fails os fulfil all ody as aiaiens, and divorces him to marry a baronet. Meanwhile, Ernest turns 
a genius at the piano and gets a big Hollywood contract. Flo realises her mistake too late, for when she 
golden threads, she finds he is engaged to his parlourmaid, Maggie. 
riggs (Robertson Hare); Flo Bri 


( Brenda Cameron); and olet (Doreen Fischer 





Day thinks is sketched by an octo- 
genarian who has lived it to the full. 
Violet Stuart Wortley’s “ Life Without 
Theory ’’’ (Hutchinson; 18s.) is rich 
and varied in people rather than in 
places. There are photographs of High- 
cliffe, her home, which overlooks the 
Channel opposite the Isle of Wight, 
which her husband inherited from his 
cousin, Louisa, Marchioness of Water- 
ford, shortly after his marriage; but 
the Castle is merely background to 
many great men and women. Violet 
Guthrie was born to the sound of guns 
and the clamour of war in 1886; she 
ends her reminiscences with an account 
of a gathering of 200 friends and neigh- , 
bours at Highcliffe in 1946 to mark both 
her eightieth birthday and the wartime 
accomplishments of the villagers. She 
can tell how, just before she “came 
out,” she was ready to go to a panto- 
mime when a telegram announced 
that her eldest sister’s husband, 
Wilfred Gough, had been killed and 
her uncle, Sir Herbert Stewart, mortally 
wounded at the Battle of Metammeh. 
She entertained King Alfonso at 
Highcliffe, where he planted a Spanish 
chestnut “ which flourished luxuriantly 
until, suddenly, just a few months 
before his Majesty’s abdication, ‘ it 
died, apparently without rhyme or reason!” When the Kaiser stayed at the Castle 
he had to be discouraged from reading the Lesson in Highcliffe Church, but joined 
loudly in singing the hymns. Mrs. Stuart Wortley has been a great traveller and 
the accounts of her journeyings contribute in no small degree to the pleasure of her book. 

To see the countryside with the eyes of an artist is not given to all. Edward 
Seago, therefore, does good service in “A Canvas to Cover ’’ (Collins; 15s.) in enabling 
all to see it through the eyes of the artist. Taking as his text the saying of Bryant 
that “to him who in the love of Nature holds communion with her visible forms, 
she speaks a various language,” he discourses on colour, light and atmosphere, trees, 
sky and water, sunlight and shadow, wind and snow and the seasons. To his tech- 
nical understanding of such there is added not only wide knowledge but a deep 
philosophy and an unbounded love. That is why he can say: “If, indeed, the seed 
of beauty lies within us, grows in our minds, and flowers through our senses, then, 
surely, we can do much to cultivate its presence. Maybe it is so. I only know 
that the grandeur of Nature is a continual joy to me; that it is to be found in all 
things, that it changes hour by hour, and that there is nothing on the face of the 
earth which cannot be touched by light and atmosphere and made beautiful.” To 
illustrate his faith are reproductions of no fewer than sixty-nine of his paintings, thé 
majority in monochrome, but several in colour. 

Whereas Mr. Seago’s book is equally acceptable for both letterpress and _ illus- 
trations, I found “ Bird Life in Two Deltas,’’ by G. K. Yeates (Faber; 15s.), appealing 
to me mainly because of the truly wonderful photographs of bird life on the Camargue 
at the mouth of the Rhéne and the Marismas at the mouth of the Guadalquiver. 
Not that the letterpress is not valuable to ornithologist and bird-photographer, but 
it is concerned mainly with finding and photographing birds and nests as Captain Yeates 
wrote up his field notes and diary day by day during the three expeditions he made to two 
of the greatest bird paradises in Western Europe. W. R. CaLvert. 


L. to r.) Maggie 


(Joan Carol) ; Jor Spence (Peter Humphreys); Maude 
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PERFECTION in dress 
and economy are best 
served by selecting suit- 
ings that after long use 
show little signs of wear. 
A suit of such cloth made 
by an expert tailor is 
™, astonishing in distinction 
& of excellence throughout 


\ a long life. 
A long life is very desir- 
able today. The more 


reason then that a suit is 
one that will please and 
neither tire nor annoy 
its owner in any way. 
Texture, pattern and par- 
ticularly fitting .must all 
appeal and continue to 
satisfy. 

Burberrys can be relied 
upon to supply the above 
essentials. 








BURBERRY 
COPYRIGHT 
’ 


Telephone : 
Whitehall 3343 


BURBERRYS 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 


BURBERRYS LTD. 
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| 4-cylinder sliding head saloons, 
| the ‘110’ Sheerline and ‘120’ 
| priced at {1,000 and £1,500 re- 


| spectively. AW the above prices 
| are subject to Purchase Tax. 


daying. * 
AUSTIN 


335 


Current Austins comprise 8, ro, 
12 and 16 h.p. de-luxe, 4-door, 


priced from {£235 to £525. Also 


Princess 6-cylinder saloons, 





—you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD - LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 











“IT was lucky to get a 
Parkinson—with the 
DROP DOOR. 

I find it such a help...” 














PARKINSON 


GAS COOKERS 





The “RENOWN” first with all FEATURES, including 

“ Ajusto”’ Automatic Oven Heat Control, unique Safety Tap 

Design, ample Hotplate, maximum Oven capacity-—and the 
exclusive Parkinson Drop Door. 


THE PARKINSON STOVE CO. LTD. BIRMINGHAM, 9%. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP 
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MAPPIN AND WEBB 
iN. } 

LONDON SHOWROOMS LIMITED 


156-162 OXFORD ST., W.! 172 REGENT ST., wW.! 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 


MANUFACTORY : THE ROYAL WORKS SHEFFIELD 


BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY Phris BIARRITZ 
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ROUYER GUILLET & CO. LTD. LONDON 





Max. Retail Prices per bottle 
R.G.B. Cognackk 37/- 
SIBON Liqueur Brandy 47/- 
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Binsin Momspasmrat es HAE, King Ouees V2 
st Mawufacturers to 4 * corns 
HUNTLEY & PALAERS L1D.. READING ENGLAND 


Huntley 
& Palmers 
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Spring to it for a good snap! 
SPRING is the season of youth — and the wide lens aperture, and always use an 


Ilford Selo film.. 
Iiford, London. 


time when everything is favourable for Made by Ilford Limited, 
taking charming pictures of children. 


There is clear sunshine to light a pretty 


face and fresh breezes to put your little i | 
model into vivacious mood. i 


For close-up pictures focus carefully, choose FILM s | 
a 











a low view-point, fast shutter speed and 



























































When letters can’t be 





















































found because the filing’s 















































gone to pieces — 


“T am a terinis club ®) @) 
call in 

secretary and have 

set ideas about and do 


KIA-ORA. I remember 


its graceful bottle the job properly 
and the healthful 
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goodness that came 


















































































se, RONEO 17 Southampton Row, 
out of it. 
FILING W.C.1 
SYSTEMS Tel.: Hol. 7622 
KIA-ORA : Works: 
RONEO LTD. Romford, Essex S 
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A REFRESHING THOUGHT: 









































KIA-ORA MEANS GOOD HEALTH 
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‘. . the short cul to 
lovely lawns’ 


The famous Qualcast Lawn Mowers 
(guaranteed for three years) are 
being distributed to our Dealers 
throughout the country; supplies 
are still limited, so contact your 
local Dealer for full particulars of 
the New Models, and make sure of 
your Qualcast by ordering NOW. 











Orders cannot be accepted direct 


” 
12 


The 
“ PANTHER ” 
Sall-Bearing 
Roller Mower 


CASH PRICE : 


£5/18 /9 


The 
Model “E” 
12” size only 
CASH PRICE : 


£3/4/2 Plus Purchase Tax 
Grass Box Complete with 
106 Jarge Grass Box 
Plus Purchase CUTS EDGES 
Tax and BORDERS 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST OUTPUT 


—OVER TWO MILLION SATISFIED USERS 
QUALCAST, LTD., DERBY 


Sole Manufacturers: 





ILLUSTRATED 
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When you relax for the evening, to read, to embroider or to 
sort your stamps, switch on the‘ WANDALITE.’ It provides 
restful, concentrated light, without glare, and in any position 
you care to put it; there are no unsightly springs, or dust- 
collecting levers—just sheer modern lines which will grace any 
room in the house. Like all ‘Cornercroft’ products, the 
. *WANDALITE’ is beautifully and substantially made, to last a 
life-time. Available from high-class stores and electrical dealers 


REGISTERED mare 


-;__—WANDALITE 


y Adjustable table lamp 


(PLASTICS) LIMITED 
COVENTRY 
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CORNERCROFT 
= ACE WORKS 
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ept at the full retail price 
of Trade, or affixed to o 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodic 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Tra exe 


condition or in any unauthorised cover by way 
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ROVE R One of Britain's atine Cars 


The Rover Co. Ltd., Solihull, Birmingham; and Devonshire House, London 
; CVS-66 











George V 
LIMITED 


S DISTILLERIES 





MAXIMUM PRICES:25/3 PER BOTTLE; HALF BOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY) 





THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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A ‘North-west passage’ has sometimes to be forced in any industry—a new way 


found, through courageous imagination and sheer persistence. This is the very stuff 


of leadership. Every Company of the Hawker-Siddeley Group has made 


‘ ° ° , ‘ main A.V. ROE & CO.LTD 
some such contribution to the national weal, invo ving qualities 


GLOSTER AIRCRAFT CO. LTD 


of the kind that in combination must always keep the Group, as a HAWKER AIRCRAFT LTD 


: : y SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH AIRCRAFT LTD 
whole, in the forefront of enlightened progresS « « « « e 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD 


AIR SERVICE TRAINING LTD 
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